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Sir Arnold Wilson, D.S.O., 
former Editor of The Nineteenth 
Century and After, joined the R.A.F. 


as a gunner shortly after the 


outbreak of war. 


The Directors desire to express 
their deep regret at the news that 


he has been reported missing. 
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BY A BRITISH BARROW 


Ler me lie down beside you, prince, 

And share—no, do not wince— 

Your grave for a short hour at noon 

Shaped, with molehills for stars, like the full moon. 


Man in this moon of turf and chalk, 

If you can hear me talk 

And understand a Saxon stranger, 
Listen! to-day our country is in danger. 


Does that not stir you, man of bones ? 

Your country it was once, 

Yours when you strode across these downs 
Where walls still wave about your hill-top towns. 


Or is the news stale in your world 

Where hosts are hourly hurled ? 

Perhaps you learnt from one of these 

Who by his death gained a victorious peace. 


You do not hear, man in this moon ; 

The skylarks might as soon 

Hear me as you who are not there ; 

I waste breath that were precious now in prayer. 


ANDREW YOUNG. 


VoL. CXXVIII—No. 761 
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THE SITUATION 


THE British Empire and the Third Realm face one another 
at last in a struggle for sheer survival. If the Thitd Realm 
loses the war, it will go down amid revolution as well 
as in defeat. And unless the peacemakers are traitors, 
whether through simplicity of soul, through false idealism, or 
through sheer knavery, the German nation will be so dealt with 
that it will never again rise to the eminence of a Great Power. 

‘ If the Empire is defeated, it will disintegrate, while Great 
Britain herself will endure servitude, ruin, and unutterable 
grief and humiliation. To say this is not to exaggerate or to 
speak figuratively. The German treatment of the Poles is but 
a faint indication of what will come upon ourselves. The 
Poles are mostly a peasant people and can find a bare subsis- 
tence on their own soil, but we are dependent on foreign 
trade and industry and must starve if we are robbed of these 
—and the Germans will want us to starve, just as they want 
the Poles to starve, so that they may at last inherit what they 
have coveted so long. The Germans are thinning out the 
Poles by deportations in which the aged, the frail and the very 
young have perished through hunger and exposure, by 
depressing the general standard of living below the bare level 
of subsistence (that level was low enough in Poland at the 
best of times), by the most fearful public executions (mere 
boys have been shot before the eyes of their horror- and grief- 
stricken compatriots), and by the forcible sterilisation of boys 
and girls. These fiendish practices have been going on, 
ruthlessly and systematically, month after month. They 
demand retribution—and retribution there shall be! They 
also reveal what a// who resist the Germans must expect. We, 
indeed, must expect far more if we are defeated, for not only 
can we, as a trading and industrial nation, be ruined and 
starved more easily than the Poles (once they have been 
defeated), we ate also much more hateful to the Germans 
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(deep as German hatred of the Poles has always been) 
because we have given heavier blows than we have received 
and because the British Commonwealth alone stands between 
Hitler and the conquest of Europe, alone threatens his despotic 
Realm with destruction and him with the ignominious death 
which he will certainly die if he fails in his last venture, the 
assault upon these shores. 

Even those nations that have not aroused the special 
revengefulness of the Germans are being reduced to ruin and 
misery by the sheer soulless mechanism of German conquest, 
tyranny and exploitation. Belgium, whose industries have 
suffered total dislocation, is threatened with famine—not 
mere privation, but stark, downright famine. Denmark, a 
rich agricultural and dairy-farming country, which never did 
a thing to provoke the Germans, is ruined—the Danes will 
suffer want such as they have not known in modern times. 
The same is true of Norway and Holland. The Czechs, who 
accepted a “‘ peaceful settlement,” are rewarded with economic 
ruin and inhuman oppression. What is in store for France is 
frightful to contemplate—the ponderous, blood-stained hand 
of the invader will fall ruinously upon her industry and 
agriculture, will crush the flower of her civilization. 

Unless the Germans are rapidly defeated, the coming 
winter will be one of hunger, disease, utter ruin and despair 
for many millions of men, women and children who live in 
the heart of the civilised world. Not only is the German 
system brutishly insane (its prodigious success only emphasises 
its essential insanity), it is not only the triumph of a soulless 
military machine and of the armed and organised hordes 
driven on by an inhuman despot, it is also cunningly 
and consciously cruel beyond the narrow purpose and 
ambition of the mere brute. The sadistic horrors practised by 
the Germans upon their own people in the concentration 
camps have been carried beyond the German frontiers. 
Germany’s conquests are transforming whole countries into 
concentration camps. A Europe under German domination 
would be one vast concentration camp and England 
would be an outlying camp, the scene of horrors particularly 
abominable and cunning, a kind of Devil’s Island off the 
shores of a Devil’s Continent. 

No one in the least acquainted with the things done in 
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Germany long before the war and in Poland and elsewhere 
since the war, no one who has ever studied the now abundant 
literature on the subject, will, unless bereft of critical judg- 
ment, honestly deny that these things are so and that this fate 
will be ours if we lose the war. 

The resolve of the British Government to continue the 
struggle would have been right even if the chances of victory 
were small. It will be necessary to continue as long as those 
chances exist, for a German peace is worse than any war. 
Dreadful as the days ahead may be, any other decision on the 
part of the British Government would have been a betrayal 
—a betrayal that would have made it the duty of the British 
people to sweep that Government out of existence. Happily 
the decision was taken without any hesitation whatever— 
nobly, firmly and unanimously. The British people have at 
last found a Government worthy of themselves. 

Mr. Churchill and other members of the Government have 
spoken as though the German offensive against the British 
Isles were certain and would come very soon. They are 
probably right, though one may be allowed to entertain some 
doubt as to whether Hitler will really undertake this terrible 
venture in which, if he fails, he will lose everything (including 
his own life). Can it not be that the prowess of the Royal Air 
Force, our command of the sea, the presence of the finest 
Army in the world on British soil and, perhaps, the shortage 
of petrol, lubricants and other commodities essential to the 
prosecution of the war, will compel Hitler to consolidate his 
present gains and to turn east and south-east and south, 
reducing the Balkans, Russia, Italy and Spain to semi-vassalage, 
so that these countries may be robbed of their surplus to 
maintain the German army, the S.S., the S.A. and the Gestapo ? 
Can it not be that Hitler will try to compound with the British 
Commonwealth so that he may, in exchange for a transitory 
peace, be left in unmolested possession of all Europe from the 
Atlantic to the Urals, from the Arctic to the Mediterranean ? 
Perhaps not, but if so—that is to say, if Hitler has neither 
the courage nor the means to continue the war—it will be for 
the British Commonwealth to continue it just the same. 
Whether Hitler takes the offensive against the British Com- 
monwealth or whether he turns elsewhere (as Napoleon did 
when he realised that England could not be invaded) the war 
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must go on until the armed might of Germany is broken and 
there can be a peace that will liberate all the conquered peoples, 
establish the unchallengeable armed ascendancy of the Western 
Powers over all Europe, and render the German nation for 
ever unable to take up arms again. 

THE Eprror. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR 


On May 28th the King of the Belgians offered Hitler the 
unconditional capitulation of the Belgian Army. Only three 
short weeks later, in the night of June 16th-17th, the new 
Prime Minister of France asked Hitler ‘to sign with us, as 
between soldiers after the fight and in honour, a means to 
put an end to hostilities.’ The two events do not admit of 
comparison, even in this tragic hour when the French collapse 
is so very recent and when it appears that France’s power to 
fight in Europe is over for some time to come. Despite 
much bitterness and many disappointments, these two happen- 
ings are not ranged side by side in this country at an hour which 
finds Great Britain and the Empire preparing to carry on the 
fight under conditions of increasing harshness. 

The Belgian capitulation and the French collapse signalise 
the end of the fourth stage of this world war, namely, the 
defeat of the continental west by Hitler and, in a lesser degree, 
by Mussolini also. The defeat has proved that not only the 
political leaders of the Western countries have failed—but 
what has been more important in the course of hostilities— 
that Western strategy has been beaten by Hitler. This fact 
cannot be concealed by the great military achievements of 
the retreat, of which the evacuations of the British armies 
from Flanders and from France were the culminating points. 
Admittedly the retreat through France was very orderly for 
some time, but its final result was beaten, isolated and dis- 
organised armies, broken lines, and the rolling up of allied 
forces on a large scale. The hope that after the break-through 
in the Ardennes and near Sedan effective measures of defence 
against the revolutionary tactics of the German Army could 
be improvised has not been fulfilled. 

The Germans had an enormous superiority in mechanised 
and motorised forces, but the fact remains that the French 
High Command, contrary to the expectations of the general 
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staffs, was unable to devise a method of seizing and destroying 
the juggernauts confronting them. 

The reasons underlying this debacle are not immediate 
ones. What the King of the Belgians did, what the ill-advised 
Marshal of Verdun attempted to do, cannot be ascribed solely 
to the moral and material effects of defeat under arms. The 
reasons lie in the mistakes and failures of past years. We 
must, therefore, turn to an analysis of the political, military 
and psychological factors concerned, not for recrimination’s 
sake, but because explanation and clarification, even in this 
late hour, may yet contribute to our knowledge of the foe. 
Recent events have proved how thoroughly we have mis- 
understood our enemy in war as in peace—perhaps more in 
peace than in war—and how widespread has been this 
misunderstanding. 

The responsibility for underestimating and misjudging 
Hitler belongs as much to unbeaten Britain as to beaten 
France. Responsible people in both countries fancied that 
concentration camps, the persecution of Christians and Jews, 
the war against culture and freedom, the whole paraphernalia 
of National Socialism in short, were the business of Germany 
alone. We had no right to interfere they said, and no need 
to be concerned about it. Over and over again it was argued 
that, after all, our domestic affairs were no special subject of 
study by the rulers of Germany. Acting on these lines we 
did our best, in spite of many warnings, to measure Germany 
by our own standards, and we did our utmost to believe that 
we were not only entitled but obliged to do so. We refused, 
through a mixture of blissful and culpable ignorance, to 
recognise what Germany had become since 1933, a country 
bent on revolutionary imperialism, creating within itself all 
the conditions necessary for the prosecution of power politics 
throughout the world. National Socialism gave us ample 
proof, in actions and in words, of the aims it had in view— 
the overthrow and subversion of all accepted standards of 
civilisation—but we chose to disregard these signposts. The 
blare of propaganda, uttering assurances of right and justice, 
was louder and more audible than the cries of the persecuted 
and the oppressed. We had more faith in the pledges of 
peace and goodwill on earth than in the threats which from 
the day National Socialism came to power were flung towards 
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us. Many people in high places in Great Britain and France 
looked upon Mein Kampf as simply the instrument of a gifted 
propagandist to raise himself to office and make him the 
tuler of the German nation. We have been only too ready, 
in recent years, to believe in that better Germany, of which 
the last poor remnants died, in the political and military sense, 
when Hitler came to power. We looked to the fulfilment of 
our hopes by this delusive phantom. Moreover, we were 
filled with apprehension about revolutionary social changes, 
and we imagined that Nazism would prove a check to such 
events. We were taken in by this slogan of Hitler’s, just as 
we were duped by other wiles of his propaganda machine. 
We believed, we hoped, we trusted—what time our enemy, 
by a thousand strategems of skilful propaganda and not less 
skilful underground activities, coupled with lying official 
and unofficial ‘assurances,’ created for himself the pre- 
conditions which have brought him to his present successes. 
This is not the time to point the finger of accusation at 
individuals. Posterity will establish the guilt and the responsi- 
bility of those who have refused to face the reality, either by 
deliberately ignoring the facts before them, or by romantically 
misjudging the enemy with thoughtless and almost criminal 
frivolity. 

But there is still time to face up to things, even in this 
hour when the enemy is preparing to deliver the final assault, 
which he believes will bring him lasting victory. If history 
can teach us anything, the lesson to be learned from the 
years, months, and weeks that have passed is that the foe we 
have to fight and to conquer is prepared not only to stake 
everything but to destroy everything. A field of corpses or 
a pile of ruins may still be ‘ lebensraum ’ for German vultures. 
This is what we must realise, and realise at once. There is 
no choice. If Germany wins, we shall be exterminated, body 
and soul, as representatives of a political idea and as heirs of 
a great and immortal civilisation. Ruin is the sole alternative 
to victory, and this holds good no matter what subtle peace 
terms a victorious Germany might offer. So we have but 
one course open to us: total warfare must be met by total 
warfare. We must mobilise all our available resources and 
put them at the disposition of the one task, the only task that 
matters still, the struggle for our existence. 
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There can be no doubt about this to-day, nor must we 
cherish the futile hope that things may not be so bad in the 
end. It is imperative that we should not allow ourselves to 
be sidetracked, or induced to neglect our preparations or to 
slacken our determination. We must take it for granted 
that the enemy will attempt the impossible, and that he will 
partially succeed. We must take into account the possibility 
of further military defeats, but such defeats must not be 
allowed to become a final rout; our technical and military 
pteparations should be made accordingly. There are grounds 
for hope that later, when the tide is turned, we shall have 
friends to help us smash the enemy fot ever. But the turning 
of that tide, the striking of the first mortal blow, will be our 
part, and ours alone. Victory will be ours only if we are able 
to throw into the scale the whole weight of our technical 
effort backed by unshakeable belief and passionate deter- 
mination, only if we do not blind ourselves to the fact that 
we can expect no metcy, no security, no peace. 

The enemy is not invulnerable. There are chinks in 
hitherto impenetrable armour, which can be pierced, and 
mortally pierced, by long drawn-out resistance. Not until 
his great attack is checked and he is obliged to admit that a 
long struggle lies ahead of him, will his vulnerability become 
a source of indirect assistance to us. Only then will the 
German position be affected by the well-known weaknesses 
of the domestic situation—the loss of human life and material, 
the precariousness of supplies, and the realisation that the 
goal he has been aiming at is too great and too difficult to 
achieve. 

It would be unwarrantable to assume that all this has not 
been taken into account. The fact that Hitler has been con- 
centrating his whole military strength on a quick and decisive 
victory, and further that the German press and wireless are 
attempting to fascinate the people with the prospect of this 
victory, is no proof of shortsightedness. On the contrary, 
there is no lack of indications that the German leaders are 
giving deep consideration to the possibility of a long con- 
tinental war against the British Empire and against all who 
may rally to the defence of the Anglo-Saxon world. 

As a background to such considerations the German 
leaders maintain their inexhaustible belief in Germany’s 
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revolutionaty mission. In practice they are concentrating 
on the hope that a consolidated continent comprising the 
whole of Europe, from Russia to an Italy in command of the 
Mediterranean and North Africa, and including a subjugated 
France and other small vassal states, might be driven by 
Germany into making war on Great Britain. This idea is 
based on the realisation that a quick attack on this country 
may be either a failure, or result in only partial success, which 
would not allow of an immediate redistribution of the world. 
Despite possible divergencies of view between the respective 
rulers, to wit the leaders of Germany, Italy and Russia, Berlin 
is confident that unity in aggression may be achieved by the 
prospect of immeasurable spoils. The German leaders 
moreover are confident that they will be able to impose on 
their own nation a far heavier strain in the future. It is 
possible—though by no means certain—that their calculations 
may be wrong in this respect. For in the long run the German 
people are perhaps less well prepared than any nation in the 
world to withstand the difficulties consequent upon the 
military campaigns and the blockade, despite the temporary 
intoxication of success. The impression made upon the 
German masses by the bombing raids of British aircraft speaks 
a language which is plain enough. 

As regards foreign politics, Hitler seems to have been 
proved right by Italy’s entry into the war. He may justifiably 
interpret Italy’s action as the political expression of the 
mortal antagonism between the new order, represented by 
himself and Mussolini, and the order of the Western world, 
an antagonism which was insuperable in times of peace. 

Mussolini’s declaration of war was a frank avowal of the 
aims he has in view: the conquest and the destruction of the 
old order in Europe. He made little or no attempt to disguise 
the illegality of his action. This should be borne in mind by 
the self-constituted apologists who continue to assert that Italy 
was dragged into the war, that the army command, the Royal 
family and a large section of public opinion were strenuously 
opposed to it, and so on. Such arguments may of course be 
true, but the fact remains that this so-called opposition was 
powerless to prevent the catastrophe. There is no room for 
apology or sentiment where totalitarian policy is concerned. 
Italy’s entrance into the conflict was the final blow to Euro- 
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pean France, and although the Italian fleet and air force had 
but a small share in France’s military defeat, and the Italian 
army took no part in it at all, there can be little doubt but that 
the prospect of a stab in the back from the south contributed 
in some degree to the collapse of French resistance. If this 
was the effect desired by the dictators, it cannot be denied that 
Mussolini’s action was superbly timed. History will form its 
own estimate of what now appears to us to be a despicable 
outrage against international morality, and a deliberate flout- 
ing of all existing treaty obligations in the hope of inexpensive 
territorial gains. It is unlikely that the judgment of to-day 
will be reversed. 

Italy hopes that the breakdown of France will secure for 
her an easy domination over the Mediterranean region. It is 
quite possible that this hope may be disappointed, and at no 
distant date. The activities of British troops and the British 
air force have already created a certain amount of havoc in 
Italy’s North African possessions; and the Allied naval 
forces have so far met with no serious challenge. Moreover, 
there is reason to believe that the Allied position in the 
Mediterranean will be considerably strengthened when the 
French Empire, according to the great and constructive plan 
of M. Reynaud and his advisers, has taken up the struggle for 
the liberation of European France from the African bases. It 
is not yet clear how and when this will materialise. France is 
still awaiting the Axis terms for an armistice—there is every 
indication that they will be harsh and crippling. The accept- 
ance or refusal of these or any conditions imposed by the 
enemy will determine whether France has been beaten on the 
European battlefield only, or whether the eclipse of a great 
nation is complete. 

The innermost causes of France’s breakdown cannot yet 
be probed. Its extent however is evident ; it is complete in 
the military field in so far as the European army and the 
defence of the country is concerned. The military domination 
of the soil of France by the Reich is beyond dispute. The 
armies of France have fought a losing battle with a heroism 
that is beyond all praise. They have carried their resistance 
beyond human limits, and their destruction has been brought 
about despite their courage, despite their boundless sacrifice. 
They were overcome by Hitler’s revolutionary tactics and by 
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the technical and numerical superiority of the Nazi hordes. 
There is glory even in defeat, and the soldiers of France have 
written yet another chapter in the heroic story of their nation. 

The military fate of European France is sealed, but the 
German armies are pushing on. Hitler will not stop, it seems, 
until the Mediterranean coast is reached. His plan may be 
to establish a foothold in the Mediterranean, followed by a 
march into Spain with a view to forcing her into action, and 
from Spain to attack Gibraltar. 

The question of the moment is, where and how will 
France carry on the fight? We know that far-reaching pre- 
parations have been made for carrying on the struggle. The 
French fleet has left its home stations and has reached other 
battle fronts. In the Mediterranean French ships will fight 
on under British command; in other seas they will fight 
under their own commands, and in the closest co-operation 
with the British Navy, as they have done since the war began. 
The greater part of the French air force is now in North 
Africa. Whether it has been found possible to evacuate any 
substantial land force to North Africa also is not yet publicly 
known. These are hopeful indications that France will not 
perish, that she will fight on side by side with us until the hour 
of deliverance comes. 

Great Britain is facing her hour of peril with calm and 
determination. Workers in the fields and workers in offices 
and factories, the whole nation is aware of the issue. The 
Empire is on its way to share the peril. The United 
States of America, too, are rapidly moving towards closer 
association with the defender of world civilisation. The 
recent actions of President Roosevelt have altered, at any rate 
verbally, the status of the country. The present status of non- 
belligerency, if not of pre-belligerency, makes it possible for 
Great Britain to depend for her supplies on the resources of 
the vast American continent. The time is not yet ripe for 
consideration of the possible effect of American policy on 
diplomatic developments in the future. But when victory has 
been won by the strength of right and will against tyranny 
united and peace is restored once more, it may play an impor- 
tant part in the reconstruction of world order. 


EuROPEAN OBSERVER. 
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‘INTERIOR LINES’ AT SEA 


Tue last three months of warfare have produced what appears 
to be a remarkable change in the geographical-maritime 
position. At the end of March Germany was cramped within 
the ‘ wet triangle ’ of the Heligoland Bight : her coast line no 
more than the 180 miles from Sylt to Emden. By the middle 
of June her temporary control had been extended over 1,600 
miles of coastline, from the North Cape to the mouth of the 
Seine and threatened to extend to the Bay of Biscay. That 
is a reversal of conditions that might seem to involve the 
most serious strategical consequences, and it is important to 
study the new position closely in order that we may appreciate 
at the true value the significance and the implications of this 
Nazi expansion along the European sea borders. 

Primarily, what has happened has not altered the balance 
of sea power and so has done nothing to shorten the war to 
the German advantage. In the end it will still be Sea Power 
that is the determining factor in victory—and possession of 
coast line is not sea power. 

Despite the extent of her land advance, Germany is still 
operating under the disadvantage of interior sea lines. Her 
thrusts have not given her untrammelled access to the open 
oceans. Possession of Bergen and Trondheim has not meant 
for her the reopening of mercantile trade routes to the sources 
of raw materials and to the markets for exports. The British 
Northern Patrol still lies athwart those routes and denies to 
her shipping any but the most furtive and sporadic adven- 
tures. As bases for war moves these Norwegian ports are 
too far away from the source of war material—men, guns, 
munitions, transpott—to be of first-grade importance to 
Germany. Their utilisation, as we have already seen, will 
be as advanced posts from which small forces can be de- 
spatched on forays and to which they can rapidly return for 
shelter when heavier British squadrons turn on them. They 
are but pin-cushions from which pin-prick expeditions of 
the kind so much favoured by the German naval strategists 
can be organised. The successors of von Tirpitz and Scheer 
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did not learn, from the experience of 1914-1918, that the 
tip-and-run raid has no ultimate significance in naval war, 
nor did they learn that the psychological effect of these raids 
on British public opinion produces no faulty influence on the 
strategical dispositions of the Admiralty. 

The southward expansion of German-controlled coastline 
up to the middle of June could obviously do nothing to break 
the maritime encirclement which Nature and not Britain 
provides. The narrow defile of the Straits of Dover must 
still be passed by any German warships or merchant ships, 
and despite the vainglorious boast of the Medalled Marshal 
on the fall of Boulogne—‘ The English Channel is practically 
in German hands ’—all subsequent events have shown that 
it is not the Channel ports but the ships afloat in the Channel 
which exercise control. And apart from half a dozen minute 
motor torpedo boats no German warships have, so far, 
attempted to challenge the British Navy’s actual control of 
that area. 

The cession of all these Southern ports to the crushing 
mass of the German land onslaught could, however, have 
resulted in the most serious disabilities for our exercise of 
sea control in the Channel had not the Navy by brilliant 
planning and heroic execution effectively demolished the 
harbour facilities in nearly all of them even while the Germans 
were in the streets of the towns. We at least learned the 
lesson of 1914 when Zeebrugge fell, unharmed, into the 
enemy’s hands and became a continuous thorn in our side. 
At Ymuiden, the Hook, Zeebrugge, Boulogne and Dunkirk 
the demolition of the locks, power houses and cranes, the 
encumbering of the basins with wreckage in a series of 
operations as magnificent in their daring as anything in our 
history, provide the enemy with months of unremunerative 
toil if he intends to use those harbours at all. It may be 
recalled that expert salvage men working on the 1918 block- 
ships at Zeebrugge in the quiet of the after-war period, took 
two years and three months to clear the channel for the free 
movement of shipping. One maritime base only in the 
Lowlands fell comparatively unharmed into German hands. 
This is Antwerp. There is no denying that this may be 
serious. German possession of the port in the last war was 
of no naval importance because then the Dutch held the 
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mouths of the Scheldt and insisted on the neutrality of the 
waterway so that Antwerp could not be used freely as a 
submarine base. This time the Scheldt comes under German 
control and U-boat flotillas based on Antwerp, with ample 
docking and repair facilities already established in well- 
equipped shipyards, would be in a far better material position 
than were the Flanders flotillas of twenty years ago with their 
improvised base at Bruges. And no one who takes the 
trouble to look for a moment at the map of the Scheldt will 
suggest that a naval blocking expedition to Antwerp is the 
obvious and immediate solution of our difficulty. 

German occupation of Antwerp must considerably affect 
the strategic importance of our Dover Patrol and enforce on 
us once more a barrage system. But this cannot be main- 
tained in the way the former one was, since Dunkirk and 
Calais are no longer available as landward supports. There 
is here a problem of grave difficulty for the naval staff, and 
one, moreover, of grave urgency, for the Germans have made 
good much of the loss inflicted on their original submarine 
flotillas. Official returns of merchant shipping losses at the 
end of May and beginning of June, even in the emasculated 
form in which it is thought necessary to issue any information 
on the subject, show that we were faced with a revival of 
U-boat activity. The losses of world tonnage rose suddenly 
to more than 80,000 tons in one week, an aggregate that had 
not been achieved by the enemy at any time since February 
and only on one or two occasions prior to that. Ease of 
navigation through the Straits of Dover and down the 
Channel would considerably shorten, for the German sub- 
marines, the time spent on passage into the Atlantic and to the 
focal points of seaborne traffic. In this respect the loss of 
Dunkirk and Calais as landward supports for our barrage have 
a particular seriousness for us, though German occupation 
of them is far from meaning that “ Britain’s main seaway to 
the outer world is now ruled by Germany.” 

That was another of the boasts of Goering, and it was 
amusing to note that at the very time he was making it, sea 
power was once more demonstrating its superiority, providing 
once more proof that he who holds the sea is necessarily 
master of the situation. The withdrawal of the B.E.F. and 
large numbers of French troops from the ‘pocket’ in 
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Northern France into which the German armies had manceuvred 
them must surely have convinced every sane man that the 
basic principles of amphibious war are totally unaffected by 
any developments in material. ‘ Britain’s main seaway to the 
outer world’ was so little ruled by Germany at that vital 
juncture in the drama of the war that Britain and France 
assembled and used continuously for seven days, an armada of 
1,187 vessels of all types from the destroyer to the outboard- 
motor skiff, concentrating them within an area some twenty-one 
miles square and, against the utmost efforts of the enemy 
aircraft, transported 350,000 troops across the area with a total 
loss of some thirty-seven small warships including auxiliaries 
and about 24,000 tons of civilian shipping. There was loss of 
life during the operation, of course. The number of casual- 
ties among the volunteers was 125 killed and 81 wounded, 
the greater part of them men of the Merchant Navy. That 
total is only a minute fraction of the total of troops saved. 

If the circumstances in which the withdrawal was effected 
had been suggested at the Imperial War College as a basis 
for a “ war game’ a year ago it is probable that the proposal 
would have been greeted with hoots of derision. It was an 
‘impossible position’: the aircraft must obviously have 
everything their own way, and only a few ships could be 
moved in the area under cover of the few hours of darkness 
from 10 p.m. to 3 a.m. each night. That would have been 
the general opinion of professional fighting men. Senior 
naval officers closely associated with the actual operations 
have admitted that their first study of the situation on the 
spot led to the expectation that there would be a couple of 
days in which to work and that possibly 25,000 men might be 
removed. What the cost in loss of life and ships would be 
none of them dared to stop and consider. 

The reality was very different from the expectation and 
the outcome of the operations was a striking demonstration 
not only of the elasticity of sea power, but its invulnerability. 
Concentrated and continuous aerial attack failed completely 
to interrupt the movement of the ships. It has been estimated 
that 1,500 German bombers and fighters took part in the 
week-long struggle. The Air Ministry figures of enemy 
losses—which do not include aircraft damaged and possibly 
lost on the way home—gave a total of 350 known to be 
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destroyed. The British naval losses were six destroyers and 
twenty-three auxiliary craft out of a total of 222 warships 
employed. The French losses were seven destroyers and a 
supply ship out of approximately 100 warships. That is to 
say that the Germans lost 23 per cent. of their attacking air 
forces, the Allies lost under 12 per cent. of theirs on the sea. 
We cannot as yet give the proportionate loss among the 
merchant shipping as we have only the tonnage in round 
figures of the ships sunk, and we do not know how many 
craft were destroyed. But the tonnage figure indicates that 
it was probably about 1o per cent. of the 622 British Merchant 
Navy vessels and motor craft employed. Incomplete as the 
statistics still are, there is sufficient information to show that 
the Air Arm was decisively defeated in its massed offensive 
against perfect targets and that moreover in conditions which 
theoretically gave the air every possible advantage, including 
considerable numerical superiority over the defending air- 
ctaft, air power failed completely to interfere with the 
execution of a maritime operation. 

Equally noteworthy, though not so unexpected, was the 
failure of the remnants of the German Navy to make any 
attempt to intervene in the struggle. An Admiralty bulletin 
mentioned, casually, that U-boats were present, but not one 
of the scores of personal narratives of adventure on the 
crossing which have appeared in the daily Press have men- 
tioned attack on any ship by a U-boat. The only attempt at 
interference with the rescue ships seems to have come from 
half a dozen motor torpedo boats. For these the German 
official bulletins claimed, as usual, great successes in the 
sinking of all sorts of vessels, including ‘enemy cruisers’ 
which were not, actually, in the area at all. We have no 
British official statement that any of the losses, naval or 
mercantile, was actually caused by these German light craft, 
but there may have been one or two. In any case it was not 
to be supposed that such ‘ naval dust ’ could seriously hamper 
the operations though both the Germans and the Italians 
would like to think that their ‘ bogey ’ was really effective. 

The naval aspects of the ‘Dunkirk Miracle’ have an 
important bearing on the operations in the Mediterranean. 
There, too, the enemy has pinned his main hopes to ‘ naval 
dust.’ The 115 submarines and 96 motor torpedo boats of 
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the Italian Navy are intended to be her first line of offence. 
The new 35,000-ton battleships and the modernised capital 
ships may be expected to repeat the feat of the Italian main 
Fleet in the last war and to average about 100 miles a month 
outside the protection of their harbours. (This is not merely 
an airy piece of derision: it is based on the official figure 
tabulated in the English edition of an Italian Naval History 
compiled by the Historical Section of the Rome Admiralty.) 
There is every indication that the Dodecanese Islands are to 
be used as a base of operations for small craft and aeroplanes 
working in concert, for the Italian General Staff is still 
obsessed by the belief that by these tactics the pressure of 
sea power can be lifted. There was a sharp lesson for them 
in the very first days of the war when four submarines were 
sunk. The weakness of the Dodecanese Islands is their 
dependence on seaborne supplies. We may well assume that 
both Leros and Rhodes are stocked to their utmost capacity, 
for Italy has not wasted her nine months of non-belligerency, 
but motor torpedo boats and aircraft consume petrol at an 
enormous rate, and to replenish the storage tanks in the 
islands, oilers must either come through the Dardanelles 
from the Black Sea ports or traverse the 600 miles from the 
Southern Italian ports. A further point, apparently insigni- 
ficant, but potentially of great importance, is the need to 
import water into most of the Italian overseas bases. This is 
particularly the case with the North African littoral, and for 
this purpose Italy has built in the last decade a large number 
of ‘ navi cisterna per aqua’ or water carriers. Places like 
Tobruk must be kept supplied with water if the troops are 
to live: even Tripoli can barely support its peace-time 
population with its own water reserves. 

From this arises the certainty that the Italians will have to 
provide convoy both for water carriers and oil-tankers if 
their oversea bases ate to be maintained and from that follows, 
inevitably, the chance of forcing the Italian Fleet to action. 
And here again, Italy is working under the disadvantage of 
interior lines. Her sea trade-routes are as completely blocked 
as are those of Germany: in the first twenty-four hours of 
belligerency all movement of her Merchant Navy came to a 
standstill, and the Allied Navies had seized or caused to be 
scuttled 210,855 tons of that fleet. It is not unimportant to 
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note that this figure is 45,000 tons higher than the total 
British mercantile marine loss to U-boat attack in the first 
month of the war. The figure is significant ; it emphasises 
at once the British freedom of movement at sea and the 
disadvantage to the enemy of interior lines. There is, too, 
a certain poetic justice in the fact that 80,000 tons of Italian 
shipping fell into our hands in British home waters at that 
first blow, for that happens to be almost exactly the amount 
that we had lost in the previous week, mainly to the revived 
U-boat onslaught, but partly also in the desperate daring of 
the Dunkirk miracle. Italy’s entrance into the war restored 
the balance immediately—a consummation hardly to be wel- 
comed either in Berlin or Rome. 

Italy, too, has her vital lines of communication across the 
Mediterranean. From her Southern ports she must keep 
Tripolitania supplied. The route runs within striking 
distance of Malta, and, although most people in this country 
seem to have reconciled themselves to the future uselessness 
of that base, there is no proof yet that the Grand Harbour 
cannot shelter fast, small craft and submarines for raids on the 
Italian convoys bound for Africa. Certainly the Italian 
colonies on the Red Sea and Indian Ocean littoral are com- 
pletely cut off and there is a very restricted prospect of the 
utilisation of the ports there as bases for commerce-destroying 
raids either by auxiliary merchant-cruisers or by submarines. 

The question of our future position in the Mediterranean 
arose with the prospect of the loss of French support there. 
Though such a loss could only be regarded as deplorable, it 
does not necessarily involve the hasty withdrawal of our 
Fleet. Based as it is now in the Eastern Mediterranean, with 
safely guarded routes of supply towards the Suez Canal from 
India and Australia, and from the home bases round the Cape 
of Good Hope, there is no reason to suppose that the Fleet 
cannot be maintained or that the British land forces in Egypt 
and Palestine would be hampered by any shortage. Sea 
power is elastic: if one route is risky another can be taken. 

Neither the Nazi Army thrust through France nor the 
entry of the Fascisti into the war has affected fundamentally 
the strategical position in the naval struggle. Loss of Channel 
ports has produced inconveniences for us without providing 
any marked advantage to the enemy: belligerency in the 
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Mediterranean has not called for any additions to the naval 
forces previously immobilised there. The Allied Navies still 
have control of the ocean highways and, just as important, 
control of the narrow seas. At the moment of writing the 
whole world is expecting a Nazi invasion of England. That 
there will be an attempt at it may be granted. It would be 
undesirable at this juncture to make any forecast of the 
manner in which the attempt may be made. But it is most 
desirable, as it seems to me, that the people of this country 
should realise fully that until command of the sea has been 
wrested from us no ‘invasion’ can be more than a raid, 
unpleasant, disturbing and may be, for a few hours, bloody 
in the extreme. But without seaborne supplies the raiders 
cannot maintain themselves in a hostile island prepared for 
the emergency. Transport work in launching an expeditionary 
fotce of 250,000 men involves moving an average of 130,000 
tons a day for several days on end. Sailings of thirty-four 
ships or thereabouts a day can do that, but it would require 
30,000 to 40,000 aircraft flights in the same period to shift 
the same tonnage. Assuming the utmost efficiency both in 
loading and unloading, an aeroplane could not exceed five 
flights in the hours of daylight at this time of the year. Soa 
German Expeditionary Force to England wholly airborne 
would need from 6,000 to 8,000 freight-carrying or troop- 
catrying "planes, working eighteen hours a day for several 
days on end to transport the force and establish it even if 
there were no opposition. But since the Dunkirk operations 
have shown that, with concentration of aircraft on an area, 
it is possible to bring down 350 machines out of 1,500 in a 
week, it is obvious that about a quarter of the force and its 
supplies would never complete the air passage, apart altogether 
from what might happen to them at the landing places. The 
law of diminishing returns may be fairly said to apply to any 
such undertaking. 

Germany and Italy are still ‘ encircled.’ Their desperate 
efforts to burst the natural geographical conditions that 
hamper them have only resulted in an appalling loss of life. 
For their victims the encirclement of human existence is 
ended. But Germany and Italy are still on interior lines. And 
the tides of the sea still rise and fall. 

H. C. Ferrasy. 





AIR POWER IN MODERN WAR 


Wuire the ‘Battle of France’ was still undecided, M. 
Reynaud and other French spokesmen broadcast appeals to 
Britain and the United States for more aeroplanes, for ‘ clouds 
of aeroplanes.’ This induced an impression in some quarters 
that this war would be won and lost in the air. Actually the 
position was not very unlike that of 1915 when the British 
Expeditionary Force in France was grievously short of shells. 
Shells and bombs are very similar in kind, though differing 
in characteristics. An army which is very short of one weapon 
is naturally handicapped, and cries out for supplies of that 
weapon. The French Army started this war very short of 
aircraft, and has suffered in consequence, despite the great 
efforts of the Royal Air Force to make good the deficiency. 
That does not mean that air power will be the decisive factor 
in this war. 

When aircraft are used in very close co-operation with 
ground troops it is not correct to speak of ‘air power.’ 
The aeroplane is then but one weapon of land power. Air 
reconnaissance, likewise, can be an element of sea power, of 
land power, and of air power. Air power proper consists of 
two elements, independent bombing as an aggressive opera- 
tion and defence by fighters. Between fighters and bombers 
there is a constant conflict. One may perhaps best grasp the 
problem by imagining extreme cases. If fighters on both 
sides gained a decisive victory over the opposing bombers, 
then the two air forces would cancel each other out, and no 
such thing as air power would be left. If, on the other hand, 
the bombers on both sides were invariably able to beat off 
the attacks of fighters, there would remain a sort of artillery 
duel between the two bomber forces—or rather a competi- 
tion in doing most damage to the enemy down below, for 
bombers cannot to any appreciable extent fight bombers. 
The position would then resemble the case of two navies 
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which consisted entirely of submarines with no surface 
warships, or of armies which had each got plenty of tanks but 
no anti-tank guns. 

In these calculations no mention has been made of anti- 
aircraft guns because these weapons (at least when on land) 
are not a substitute for defence by fighters, though they are 
valuable auxiliaries. The one absolutely indispensable helper 
of the fighter is the searchlight, including the sound-locator. 

Bombers and fighters can achieve their purpose through 
(1) merits of design, (2) merits of pilots and air crews, and 
(3) numbers. A combination of all three is naturally the 
ideal, but in the Russian invasion of Finland, numbers of 
inferior bombers driven by inferior pilots could not be 
nullified by the superior but fewer fighters and pilots of the 
Finns. Even so, the Russian bombers by themselves did not 
achieve the victory. The numbers of the Red Army were the 
decisive factor. 

The German invasion of Poland gave the first example of 
the tactics of using bombers and mechanised troops in close 
collaboration. It was an immediate and overwhelming 
success, but the organisation of the Polish forces was so 
faulty that the lessons to be drawn from this campaign have 
only a limited value. It is clear, however, that the German 
bombers did not settle the matter by themselves ; the cam- 
paign was an example of combined operations by two com- 
paratively modern arms. 

In the months during which the war took on a marine 
character the German bombers made a poor. showing. 
Expeditions across the sea had not been included in their 
training, and apparently were not much to the taste of their 
air crews. In the first place they failed entirely to stop the 
operations of the Royal Navy. Moving warships protected 
by a great volume of anti-aircraft fire proved difficult and 
dangerous targets. Though anti-aircraft guns on shore were 
alluded to above without exaggerated respect, the fire from 
moving watships is admitted to have been effective. The 
explanation is that the chance of hitting a moving warship 
with a bomb is very slight unless the bomber comes down low 
into the effective range of multiple pom-poms and machine- 
guns. When attacking a land target the bombers may feel 
justified in keeping up at a great height and trusting that their 
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scientific bomb sights will ensure accuracy of aim. It follows 
that the shells take longer to reach the bomber, and while 
they are on their way the pilot is able to alter course and 
altitude. At any rate months passed before the German 
bombers had their first success in sinking a moving warship, 
namely the destroyer H.M.S. Gurkha. The second was 
H.M.S. Afridi, also in the open sea. Later the German 
bombers destroyed one small cruiser, eleven destroyers 
(including one French and one Polish ship) and a number of 
minesweepers and smaller craft, but all of these were either 
in the narrow waters of Norwegian fjords or lying off the 
coast of Dunkerque, where they provided easy targets for the 
bombs. The only British capital ship which has received a 
direct hit from a bomb, H.M.S. Rodney, was saved, as had been 
expected, by its deck armour. It should be added that 
attacks by British bombers on German warships in the open 
sea have been no more successful. The German warships 
which have been sunk or damaged by bombs were not 
moving, and so wete easier targets. 

Design, as has been stated above, plays a great part in 
the success or otherwise of aircraft. The German pilots are 
hardly to be blamed for showing caution in their raids over 
the North Sea, because the type of bomber of which they had 
the largest supply, the Heinkel 111, was in fact obsolescent 
when the war broke out. When it was put into production it 
was faster than the existing British fighters. Its design was 
governed by the theory that a bomber need not be heavily 
armed, as its speed would enable it to evade the opposing 
fighters. The production of the Hurricane and the Spitfire 
exploded that theory. The Heinkel and the Dornier 17 
could not escape from those fighters in a clear sky, and they 
were never intended to hold their own in combat against 
such heavily armed assailants. Therefore the Germans 
hugged the bases of cloud banks, and hurried into cover at 
the first suspicion of danger. The latest German bomber, 
the Junkers 88, is faster but not more heavily armed. Unless 
it has a good start it is no more able to escape, and it is cer- 
tainly no more able to hold its own in ait combat. 

On the other hand, British bombers rely largely on their 
guns to beat off enemy fighters. They are equipped with 
gun turrets operated by the power of the engines and not 
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(as the German machine-guns are) by the muscles of the air 
gunner. At the speed of modern aircraft it is exceedingly 
difficult to swing a gun by manual force. On many occasions 
the value of the power-operated gun turret has been proved. 
As all the German factories are equipped to turn out bombers 
with slim fuselages, in which it would be impossible to fit 
such turrets, the chances of their changing from evasive 
bombers to combative bombers in a reasonable time are very 
small indeed. 

In the Norwegian campaign the bombers of the Luftwaffe 
scored a success on their own when they made it impossible 
for the Allies to establish themselves at Namsos and other 
places. It was not difficult for them to do this as there was no 
opposition from the air. This campaign also illustrated 
another limitation of the power of the bomber, namely its 
inability to paralyse enemy air action by raiding hostile 
aerodromes. The efforts of the R.A.F. to put Stavanger and 
other Norwegian aerodromes out of action were intense, and 
certainly great damage was done; but these efforts did not 
stop the Luftwaffe from continuing to harass the landing 
places of Allied troops and practically driving them out of 
the country. 

With the campaign in the Low Countries a new form of air 
activity appeared, namely the landing of troops, some descend- 
ing by parachute, behind the lines of the opposing army. 
These air-borne troops acted as a sort of advance guard for 
the approaching German Army. Had there been no ground 
force advancing to their support it is not easy to see how such 
detachments could have had more than a nuisance value. 

The next stage in the air side of the war was the evacua- 
tion of the B.E.F. from Dunkerque. Here the British fighters 
scored a definite success over the German bombers. That is 
not to say that they erected a continuous wall in the air 
through which no bomber could penetrate. That is always 
impossible. Some German bombers got through and they 
did some damage. The point is that they did not stop the 
evacuation. The conditions were such that the German 
bombers were given a chance and a target such as their pilots 
could hardly have hoped for in their wildest dreams. Accord- 
ing to the theories of bomber partisans that evacuation was 
an impossible feat. It became possible because the British 
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fighters reduced the menace to quite reasonable proportions. 
The Prime Minister rightly acclaimed the work of our fighters 
as a “‘ victory.” 

In the ‘ Battle of France’ the Luftwaffe showed up once 
more as a potent arm of the German land forces. According 
to accounts, the co-operation between the bombers, especially 
the dive bombers, and the tanks was well-nigh perfect. The 
Allied Armies had not nearly enough fighters on the spot to 
counter this method of attack. The Air Ministry, when 
forming the Command known as the Royal Air Force in 
France, under Air Marshal Barratt, allotted to it more fighter 
squadrons than the French had requested, but the Fighter 
Command in Great Britain remained responsible for the air 
defence of this country. The squadrons of that Command 
were temporarily thrown in to the help of the Dunkerque 
evacuation, but were not sent to the battle zone in France. 
The Prime Minister in his broadcast on June 18th said that 
the decision not to strip Britain of its air defences was right. 
If an excuse for this decision were needed one might point 
out that the French did not denude their frontier with Italy 
of troops in order to strengthen their line against the Germans. 
There ate always certain garrisons which it is necessary to 
keep intact at all costs. The lesson for both countries for the 
future is that a field army needs a certain quota of fighter 
squadrons and that these must be additional to whatever 
strength is considered necessary for the air defence of the 
country. Perhaps in a continental country like France the 
distinction between the two is not so clear. The French have 
no separate Air Force; what they have is / Armée de I Air. 
For an island like Britain the need for an Army Air Service 
quite distinct from the Royal Air Force has surely been made 
manifest. 

To revert to the bombers ; the point which needs to be 
emphasised is that up to the moment when the French asked 
for an armistice the Germans made little attempt to use 
independent air power, beyond indulging in some raids on 
Paris and other French towns which may have gratified their 
taste for ‘ frightfulness’ but had no military value. Their 
bombers only contributed to their success by acting as part 
of their Army and sharing in the exercise of land power. 

In the meantime the Bomber Command of the R.A.F. 
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was not idle. We regard our bomber force as the most flexible 
of our forces. In the early months of the war it devoted its 
energies to helping our sea power. Once the war of 
movement began on land, the Bomber Command was set 
the double task of helping the Allied Armies and also of 
exerting air power against production centres and distribu- 
tion centres in Germany. There were certain bomber 
squadrons under Air Marshal Barratt in France, but there 
was no need for the squadrons of the Bomber Command to 
move their bases overseas. From their ordinary stations they 
flung themselves with concentrated fury, by day and by night, 
on the rear of the German troops. Military writers have 
often prophesied that aircraft would make the movement of 
troops impossible by day, but it has not proved so. The daily 
communiqués issued by the Air Ministry have told of wide- 
spread destruction and great carnage wreaked upon the 
German Army, but still that army moved forward. There are 
many roads and railways in Belgium and Northern France, 
and we found it impossible to cut them all. In fact the German 
commanders showed that air bombing alone could not halt 
their forces, and, for that matter, the German bombers did 
not prevent the French troops from withdrawing their line. 
At present there is no evidence to prove that the German 
bombers by themselves could have beaten the French Army. 
That result was brought about by the combined operations 
of various arms. 

The war with Italy has not been in progress long enough 
to have taught any definite lessons about air power. Italy 
had prepared for a Mediterranean war and so had paid special 
attention to her fleet and Air Force. Having secured and 
equipped a number of air bases at convenient intervals in 
that sea, she trusted largely to long-range bombers, and 
decided that she had no need for aircraft-carriers. Shore- 
based aircraft must always have a superior performance to 
that of ship-borne machines, class for class. Apparently 
Italy believed that her aircraft would be able to drive the 
Allied fleets out of the Mediterranean, and her leaders are 
reported to have been much amazed at the failure of the 
German bombers to curb the activities of the Royal Navy in 
the North Sea. A large proportion of the Regia Aeronautica 
is equipped with obsolescent types of machines. Incidentally, 
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Italy is the only Power which has copied the lead of Britain 
in making her Air Force a separate service. 

As for the chances of German air attacks on Great Britain, 
the Luftwaffe will have to undertake independent action with 
no mighty masses of tanks following them up. It looks at 
the moment of writing as if the first great purely air campaign 
in history is about to begin, the first great struggle between 
air attack and air defence. We await its issue with confidence. 


F. A. pE V. ROBERTSON. 
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SIR NEVILE HENDERSON’S APOLOGIA?} 


Sir NEviLe HEennerson’s apologia, ‘ the Failure of a Mission,’ : 


leaves the reader with an acute feeling of discomfort because 
Sit Nevile Henderson failed to see through Hitler’s intentions 
until they became apparent to the most unpolitically minded 
person in every quarter of the globe outside Germany. It is 
a sad story of lack of foresight and perspicacity, of stubborn 
refusal to look facts in the face, and finally of a mistaken 
outlook based on incomplete knowledge of German history. 

Let us begin with the mistaken outlook which inspired 
Sir Nevile Henderson’s mission. The Ambassador frequently 
emphasises in his book that the desire to achieve unity in a 
Greater Germany is a legitimate aim. But vast numbers of 
thinking Germans have regarded unification under a 
centralised régime at Berlin as harmful to the development 
of the German Reich and to the establishment of healthy 
relations with neighbouring countries, particularly those in 
Eastern Europe. Even under the Weimar republic, Bavaria, 
notably in 1923, and later when Hitler took office, very 
plainly showed its desire to maintain its autonomous powers 
in a federal system. When I was at the University of K6nigs- 
berg in the year 1932-1933, the historical school there held 
the view that the tangled problem of the Polish-German 
frontier, with its districts of mixed populations, could best 
be settled by some sort of federal relationship between 
Prussia and Poland. Again, Sir Nevile Henderson appears 
to have forgotten that Austria, even under the semi-Nazi 
Government, which Hitler ‘ persuaded’ Schuschnigg to set 
up, did not wish for union under Berlin, but desired to 
preserve its autonomy, though linked federally with the rest 
of Germany. Self-determination, argues Sir Nevile Hender- 
son, postulates the unity of Greater Germany, ‘and we 


1 The Failure of a Mission, by Sir Nevile Henderson, G.C.M.G. (Hodder and 
Stoughton) (pp. 318). 
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cannot in justice oppose self-determination.’ Here lay the 
cardinal error of the British Ambassador. Self-determination 
requires for its fulfilment in Germany the full satisfaction of 
the wishes, for instance, of Bavarians, the people of Wiirtem- 
burg, and of Austria, in other words the development of the 
Reich along a federal basis, a basis moreover which has 
historical foundations dating back to the time of Luther, if 
not earlier. These foundations were strengthened and 
reinforced at the Congress of Vienna when a fresh emphasis 
was given to the federal idea, the continuous development of 
which had been threatened by the aggressions of Frederick 
the Great. The age-long evolutionary process of Germany 
was not towards rigid centralisation. Hitler forced Germany 
by his use of violence and terror into an artificially unified 
structure of extreme danger to the liberties of Europe. The 
lessons of the past had shown that whenever Germany was 
dominated by a strong central Government it invariably 
attempted to devour its neighbours ; this was the case under 
Barbarossa, Charles V, Bismarck, the Kaiser; and it would 
certainly be the case under totalitarian leadership. 

None of these considerations appears to have crossed Sit 
Nevile Henderson’s mind. In his despatch sent to the British 
Government from the Party Rally, 1937, he states simply : 


The big goal is German unity; of that there should be no 
mistake either ; and if we intend definitely to oppose it, we should 
lose no time in asking ourselves the first and capital question 
* How.’ 


Owing to his lack of background, the Ambassador was 
dangerously over-simplifying the case, and from the outset 
failing to give first-class guidance to the Cabinet. It is not 
too much to say that, convinced of the so-called justice of the 
centralised unity of the German Reich, Henderson saw in the 
annexation of German-speaking territories, Austria, Sudeten- 
land, Danzig and the ‘ Corridor ’ (so-called), the sole means of 
preserving peace. ‘ Hitler’s aims were legitimate,’ he says, 
‘if they could be achieved by negotiation.’ He criticises 
British lack of sympathy with these aims, and he is not 
altogether without sympathy with Hitler’s desire for Lebens- 
raum. ‘ Germany’s sorrows,’ he writes, ‘ though she greatly 
exaggerates them, are not altogether of her own making. 
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Her geographical position has a good deal to do with their 
creation.’ With reference to this, one phrase uttered by 
Hitler in one of his speeches evidently struck a responsive 
chord in the Ambassador: ‘No people,’ Hitler had said, 
‘could escape its own destiny.’ This sympathy with Ger- 
many’s fate was however given in vain, as Hitler never had 
any intention of accepting the destiny which geographical 
circumstances had imposed upon the German people. The 
Ambassador frequently alludes to the supposed wrongs of 
Versailles, the legend created by Nazi propaganda—an 
attitude of mind moreover regarded as weak by Nazis, who 
despise sympathy, and he forgets that Hitler’s movement 
would have disappeared but for the economic collapse of 
1930. : 

Sit Nevile Henderson does not seem to have profited by 
the experience and knowledge of his predecessors in Berlin, 
Sir Horace Rumbold and Sir Eric Phipps, for he completely 
misreads Hitler’s aims which were entertained from the 
beginning, namely, the conquest of his Slav neighbours, the 
control of the Low Countries and the splitting up of the 
British Empire and the reduction of France to an insignificant 
position. He says himself that he refused to believe in 
Hitler’s desires to dominate Europe until this had been 
proven. 


I refused to be convinced [he writes on page 19] until the worst 
proved me wrong, that the intentions of others were as evil as they 
seemed. . . . Who was I to condemn the Nazis before they had 
finally proved themselves incurably vicious. ... I resolved to 
believe in Hitler’s word until he proved himself by his deeds to 
be a perjuror and a breaker of faith (p. 35). 


Henderson insists upon this attitude and writes on p. 85, 


the only real question was whether Hitler intended to use military 
might in attainment of not illegitimate aims. The ‘I told you 
so’s ’ will say that there was never any doubt on the subject. That 
may be so, but on the contrary it had first to be proved. 


In other words, Sir Nevile Henderson would wait until it 
was too late. Is it not the first duty of an Ambassador to 
penetrate beneath the surface, and to foresee, in order to 
forestall, dire events? Did the many British consuls in 
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Germany in close touch with the population not take a very 
different view ? I do not think that they were less unaware 
of the position than their colleagues, the French consuls, 
some of whose views can be read in the French Yellow Book. 

Guided by such an outlook and temper, Sir Nevile 
Henderson was scarcely equipped to size up adequately 
either personalities or events in Germany. Hitler, he thinks, 
might have been ‘ an idealist at the beginning,’ or a ‘ visionary 
genius,’ but changed for the worse when Blomberg made an 
imprudent marriage—this is not an impressive reason for a 
demoniacal change, if indeed there had been a change. We 
know from Rauschning’s reports that Hitler had never been 
anything but a Genghiz Khan in outlook. Information was 
available in neutral circles in Berlin regarding Hitler’s real 
views ; the writer of this review learnt from such sources 
during a visit to Berlin in June, 1938, enough about Hitler 
to lead him to conclude that he was the very incarnation of 
evil. Henderson is again mistaken when he says that ‘ it is 
unlikely that Hitler’s original ambitions were as wide as they 
subsequently became.’ 

He devotes a whole chapter to Goering, towards whom 
he seems to feel some attraction. ‘ Brutal he was and “ just 
as bad as the others,” according to anti-Nazis,’ writes Sir 
Nevile Henderson with an unworthy gibe at critics of the 
Nazis, ‘ but away from politics he had many good points.’ 
The Ambassador is touched by Goering’s loyalty to Hitler, 
a loyalty fulsomely expressed to him in conversation. But 
those flattering remarks about Hitler were intended by 
Goering to go the rounds and reach the ears of the Fuehrer, 
for whom Goering has in fact an intense dislike. The 
unscrupulous and amoral Goering stated to a friend of mine 
that Hitler was a man to whom treachery was second nature. 
Goebbels, the most detested man in Germany, Henderson 
found ‘friendly and sensible.’ Keitel was thought by 
Henderson to be a ‘gentleman.’ But the Fritsch group 
despised General Keitel as stupid and a sycophant; Keitel 
became the head of Hitler’s private general staff which pre- 
pared the bloodliest schemes of conquest at the command of 
Hitler and to the disgust of the official General Staff. 

We now turn to Sir Nevile Henderson’s failure to antici- 
pate the various conquests of Hitler, although to a skilled 
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observer preparatory acts and incidents should have been a 
sufficient indication of what was coming. 

In September, 1937, after attending the Nazi Rally for the 
first time, Sir Nevile reports that a quieter phase had begun. 
But what was happening at this time ? From his own story 
we infer that Hitler and Goering replied to his approaches 
with evasions and rebuffs, chief of which was the insolent 
refusal to send Von Neurath, the German Foreign Minister, 
to discuss outstanding questions with the British Govern- 
ment. Hitler clearly did not wish to come to a negotiated 
settlement with England on the questions affecting their 
permanent relations; he preferred the methods of war and 
was then preparing his assault upon Austria and did not wish 
to tie his hands. It is not clear that Sir Nevile Henderson 
took any steps to ward off this development. It is a pity that 
he did not foresee that Czechoslovakia would be completely 
encircled by German territory and made helpless if Austria 
were annexed to Germany. But union with Austria was in 
his mind a legitimate aim. 


Hitler lost no time after the Anschluss in proceeding to’ 


his next conquest. This plan had been reported by many 
neutrals well in advance of the events. In May, 1938, two 
months after Austria had been obliterated, the first rumblings 
of the storm were heard. The world was alarmed by news of 
German troop movements towards the Czech frontiers. 
Armoured cars had received orders to advance from all 
points of the compass. The Czechs thereupon mobilised a 
portion of their troops, about 170,000 men only. Acting on 
instructions from London, Sir Nevile Henderson addressed 
strong protests to the German Government. As Germany 
was not then ready for war with England, the effect was 
immediate ; the coup was killed at birth. It is surprising to 
find that Sir Nevile Henderson now asserts in his book 
(pp. 135-137) that there had been no troop movements, and 
he condemns ‘ the defiant gesture of the Czechs ’ in mobilising 
some of their troops and criticises the foreign Press. Does he 
imagine then that Hitler would have behaved nicely ever 
afterwards if the Press had not spoken and if the Czechs had 
not taken precautionary measures ? The Press should indeed 
have from the beginning taken a much stronger line and 
warned our people that we were faced by a Government of 
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killers, and it would have been more effective if Sir Nevile 
Henderson had taken a special journey to London to urge 
upon the Government the imperative need to place the bulk 
of our industry on a war basis forthwith. 

From this moment the Czech crisis developed rapidly. 
By June, 1938, it was known to many people in England, 
including the writer of this article, that Hitler had decided 
to use the German minority question as a pretext to partition 
Czechslovakia, and to include the entire Czech people in the 
German Reich by the end of September by force of arms if 
necessaty, provided the war could be localised between 
Germany and the Czechs. By this means both Hitler and 
Ribbentrop looked forward with relish to massacring a large 
part of the Czech nation ; Hitler had given orders that babes 
suckling their mothers’ breasts should not be spared. 

Sir Nevile Henderson attended the Party Congress at 
Nurnberg at the beginning of September of that year and 
admits that he gave serious warnings to Ribbentrop, though 
he refrained from giving an official warning so as not to 
ptovoke Hitler to march: a double error; an error of 
psychology and an error of fact. As I have shown, Hitler 
had already taken the decision weeks, if not months, pre- 
viously—all the preparations had been made. I recall a dis- 
cussion which I had on September 6th with Sir Nevile 
Henderson at Nurnberg. He seemed to be unaware even then 
that the decision to go to war with the Czechs had been taken 
by Hitler, and this made me feel uneasy because, as had been 
announced in the Press, Sir Nevile Henderson two weeks 
previously had been consulted on the situation by the British 
Cabinet. 

Sir Nevile was bamboozled by Goering, who blustered 
threats of destroying London (p. 152). A Nazi general gave 
me a vety different view of Goering’s attitude at that time in 
Nurnberg. He then opposed war with the Western Powers 
because Germany was not ready ; the Siegfried line consisted 
in several places almost solely of barbed wire, and there was 
but two months’ petrol supply in the country. How very 
different the situation arising from the Munich Conference 
would have been if we had had a clever bold Ambassador 
backed up by bold and clever Ministers. 

Sir Nevile argues that we could not have fought on the 
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Czech issue, ‘ as the morality of our case must be unimpeach- 
able.’ But it was unimpeachable. The effect of our passivity 
on all neutral countries was decidedly unfortunate, and the 
effect on Nazi Germany was disastrous. The Germans, the 
Judas Iscariots of the human race, who had whined about 
self-determination before Munich, laughed us to scorn when 
they had got away with the swag. ‘ You were weak,’ scoffed 
to my face Herr Schwencke, the Assistant Air Attaché at 
the German Embassy in London, a typical Nazi tough 
who boasted of the coming Fourth Partition of Poland. 
Hitler said to his confidants, ‘ The English have to dance to 
our tune now since Munich,’ and Ribbentrop, who had lusted 
for the blood of 7,000,000 Czechs, said to Keitel, ‘ The 
English have signed their own death warrant,’ the wish being 
father to the thought. 

Sir Nevile Henderson’s misreading of the situation in 
mid-February, 1939, is perhaps the most disturbing example— 
among far too many—of his want of perspicacity. In mid- 
February, Goering and Ribbentrop told him in identical terms 
that (p. 186) ‘ a dictator just as much as the Government of a 
democracy must take into account the wishes of the people.’ 
Henderson regarded this remark as meaning, ‘ Hitler had 
decided to come down on the side of peace.’ Could naiveté 
go further? I was in Berlin about February roth, and one 
of the ablest of the neutral newspaper correspondents said 
to me—I quote from my notes : 


Hitler has decided to complete the plan of last September, 
namely the annexation of Bohemia and Moravia. He will apply the 
familiar method of creating unrest by stirring up factitious claims 
for self determination, this time on the part of the Slovaks. The 
Czechs will naturally resist this attempt at a second partition of 
their country. Hitler will then be furnished with a pretext to 
intervene by military force and will wipe out Czechoslovakia as 
an independent State. 


The date was given as April, but it took place sooner, in the 
middle of March. By the end of February the whole of 
Berlin talked of the coming coup. 

But Sir Nevile Henderson can write on p. 201, ‘ up to the 
last moment I found it difficult to believe that Hitler would 
go quite as far as he did.’ Was it therefore surprising that 
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the Prime Minister and Sir Samuel Hoare could express the 
most optimistic view in the beginning of March—Sir Samuel 
Hoare even went so far as to speak of the golden age? And 
at no time since Hitler’s advent had Europe stood in greater 
peril from the German menace. At the last moment Sir 
Nevile Henderson states that he actually advised the Czech 
Foreign Minister to come to Berlin and negotiate with Hitler. 
It was Hacha, the Czech Prime Minister, who in fact came, 
and Sir Nevile expressed pained surprise at the abominable 
treatment suffered by the Czech statesman. It will be recalled 
that Hacha was chased round the table and seized forcibly by 
Goering and Ribbentrop and compelled to sign the surrender 
of his country. 

On p. 206, Sir Nevile Henderson can be sceptical about 
the proved fact that Hitler fomented the trouble in Slovakia, 
and as proof of Hitler’s innocence he argues that when the 
Dictator reached Prague, he asked to see the Germans in 
hospital who had been ill-treated by the Czechs. Really what 
naiveté! On this subject Sir Nevile Henderson should read 
the report of his French colleague, M. Coulondre, published 
in the French Yellow Book. 

What is to be said in conclusion? One advantage the 
publication of the book can certainly be said to offer the 
country. It has been proved beyond a vestige of a doubt 
that Great Britain through its Ambassador pushed concilia- 
tion, concession and sacrifice to an extreme limit in an attempt 
to preserve peace. It was indeed a policy of peace at almost 
any price, and brings out in vivid relief Germany’s sole guilt 
for her vile aggressions. But was this policy capable of 
watding off war? A much firmer attitude showing an 
adamant will would have been mote likely to lead to success. 
With people of Hitler’s kind a policy of conciliation must 
necessarily fail; such an attitude shown to gunmen like 
Hitler and Ribbentrop and Goering is nothing less than a 
direct incitement to violence and plunder. Though it may 
be a slender chance, the only means of keeping bullies at bay 
is to show them firmness. Sir Nevile Henderson himself 
said to Mr. Neville Chamberlain on taking up his appoint- 
ment that ‘no argument would count with the Government 
of Hitler except that of force.’ In the light of the foregoing, 
this remark must have been a commonplace which had not 
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sunk deep enough in the Ambassador’s mind to become a 
conviction leading to effective action; as we have seen, he 
based his mission on an entirely opposite outlook. It was 
said that he was selected because he ‘ blurts things out’; 
well, if this meant that he could thump the table and shout at 
Hitler, the habit would have been valuable. If, on the other 
hand, his ‘ indiscretion,’ authorised by Mr. Chamberlain, was 
exercised in a conciliatory direction, he was asking for trouble. 
The conclusion is regrettably unavoidable that his mission 
proved a failure in a double sense, for which the award of the 
G.C.M.G.—teceived by him after Munich—can scarcely be a 
consolation. 
T. P. CoNWELL-Evans. 
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‘THE GERMANS CROSSED THE SEINE AT LES 
ANDELYS’—WAR COMMUNIQUE. JUNE 13, 1940 


IN the disguise of sleep I joined the throng 

Of engines racking ait with raucous song. 
Cracked forests shuddered to the tranced Steg Hei/s 
From glittering faces with their brows of brass. 
Earth was dead moon. Its steel-grey light was glass 
To heaven barbarous with iron birds. 

Cain’s sacrificial smoke ran level miles, 

All fruit rejected by the infinite. 

My body shook against the speeding might. 
Rigid with fear I stretched upon the grass, 

Or what was once good grass but now poor dust, 
And looked towards the river where the thrust 
Of water carried carcase, oil, and blood, 

And evety quiet dream and fragile good, 

And wept for men’s lost summer. I could see— 
For in my mask of sleep Time knew me not— 
My self, the wrestling body of old days, 

Denying God that God be not forgot, 

And in denial seeking my best words 

That in the end might cry my Saviour’s praise. 

I saw beneath the tranquil noonday tree, 

Shadow in shadow, dreaming fishermen ; 

And now and then a fish in dance of death, 
Silver above the blue and doused in gold, 

Rose to the rod and words would rise with it, 
Making me worthy of the midday wine, 

The afternoon of sleep, the hillside scrolled 

With leaf and fruit and kine and patterned wings, 
The garden with its pool. I knew how fit 

For love was mortal life and for the sign 

That in my visionary moments sings 

On dullest brows and cannot be retold. 
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I saw and wept and through the discords prayed 
For all those days again that are the France 
None but the dead deny or seek to kill. 
Then in the urgency of dream I made 
My body taut for flight and took the chance 
Of choking air and fled towards the sun. 
I made myself accomplice to God’s will. 
I saw, below, the total countryside, 
And battle like small vapours on the wide, 
The blue, the incorruptible Serene, 
And for a time was comforted. Abide 
With me, that vision’s ichor, when they run, 
The Lucifers, about our homes and fields, 
And let me be awake as if in trance 
So that the body knows no fear that yields, 
But terrible with spirit stands between — 
Somnambulistic evil and God seen. 
They shall be dumb to see how even fear 
Can clothe itself with You ; and break and fly 
To be like vapour floating on the sky. 
Abide with all of us. And when again 
Returned to contemplation of our days, 
The mystery of our dying and Your ways, 
We bathe ourselves in leisure, we shall train 
Ourselves for further vision. 

Who has lain 
A moment in Your hands and does not cry, 
‘ Ask me for what You will so I may lie 


In tortured bliss for all eternity’ ? 
L. AARONSON. 





RUDYARD KIPLING 
A REASSESSMENT 


THE recent appearance of a new book on Rudyard Kipling +— 
the second general criticism in some twenty-five years and 
the best perhaps since the ’nineties—offers an opportunity 
to consider again what its author calls ‘ so curious a study in 
the natural history of reputations.’ Rudyard Kipling died 
in January of 1936, and the poverty of the contemporary 
tributes—and not only those of his literary peers but, with a 
few exceptions, those of Fleet Street as well—has astonished 
all subsequent commentators. If Kipling’s meteoric rise to 
fame can be attributed to the sudden blaze and impact of a 
new vitality on a world weary of Yellow Books and Oscar 
Wildes, to what can be charged his manifest decline in import- 
ance to the world of English letters ? 

Partly perhaps to the march of events in his lifetime 
which themselves proceeded to a blaze and impact that out- 
Heroded Herod and out-Ortherised Mulvaney. And partly 
to an increasingly accepted belief that his own performance 
had deteriorated. The former of these causes was objective ; 
Kipling was lucky and unlucky; his moment served him 
and deserted him. As to the latter, there was in fact no 
falling-off in his performance; but there did occur one of 
those changes of mind and method which the public does not 
allow in its authors and to which it is prone to give that 
name. In considering this so-called deterioration the effects 
of the 1899 catastrophe have been consistently underrated. 
In that year Kipling came to death’s door with pneumonia, 
and his little daughter Josephine—the love of his life as his 
works proclaim—passed through it altogether. Thereafter 
he never quite lost sight of that grim portal; his mind, 
sobered and questioning, turned downwards, gravewards, 


1 Rudyard Kipling (Edward Shanks), (Macmillan.) 
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despairwards ; and his public, after the manner of publics, 
averted their faces. 

We are apt to take Kipling’s popularity as inevitable 
just because it was in fact so immediate and so devastating ; 
but indeed there were many reasons why he should sot be 
popular. Andrew Lang could write, ‘I do not anticipate for 
Mt. Kipling a very popular popularity. He does not compete 
with Miss Braddon or Mr. E. P. Roe’; and though this may 
seem to-day an almost imbecile remark, the point is that Miss 
Braddon was the seller of the time. It is customary to say 
that Kipling had a wonderful new country to exploit, but 
that cut both ways ; if he succeeded in ‘ putting India on the 
literary map,’ it was—as subsequent authors have discovered 
— in the teeth of the British public’s congenital lack of interest 
in that country. Moreover, he had what Desmond MacCarthy 
has called ‘ the unpopular quality of virtuosity ’ ; in the words 
of Edward Shanks he was ‘ bookish, allusive and sometimes 
obscure.’ As The Times put it in his obituary, he had—latterly 
at least—a habit of ‘ reserving himself from his reader and 
indulging in private jokes with his own Muse ’—and that is 
a habit to which the reader does not take kindly. He deliber- 
ately set up irritations and barriers between himself and his 
public—assumptions of shared knowledge or, what was 
worse, shared prejudice; cockiness; didacticism; riddles 
and puzzles and traps. That he triumphed over this formal 
array of obstacles must be of itself a clear proof of his genius ; 
he overcame them simply because he could write; because 
whatever he handled, be it man or woman or beast or land- 
scape scene, from the first stroke of his pen to the last—/wed. 

The critical attack on Kipling has proceeded along 
various lines. ‘The earliest critics—Le Gallienne, for instance 
—found themselves unable to reconcile the Recessional 
moralities with the ‘cold Christ and tangled trinities,’ or 
what they called ‘ the spirit of sacred imperialism’ with the 


‘non-Christian cynicism ’ they encountered elsewhere. They — 


fell foul of him, in a word, because he was not ‘ consistent.’ 
How should he be? Kipling was writing of a thousand 
differing moods and matters; for the time being, in each 
case, he was the man of the mood and the matter concerned. 
Words, ideas, pictures—the whole raging torrent of creation 
—swept him away. He was not above feeling what he ought 
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to be feeling for the purpose of the work under immediate 
contemplation; he could work up ad hoc nostalgias and 
enthusiasms for contraries. To demand consistency from a 
purely imaginative writer is to tie him for ever to a single 
story, to debar him from the lure of words gua words, to 
deny him his inalienable right to forget himself. Edmund 
Gosse said Kipling was not an honest craftsman; but in 
fact he was true to his craft first and to reality only thereafter. 
Ernest Newman saw this better than most ; ‘ Kipling’s inner 
consciousness,’ he wrote (Free Review, December 1st, 1893), 
‘ masquerades in many forms.’ It is true; there are many 
forms and the consciousness ‘s masquerading. From this 
his so-called ‘ contradictions ’ follow. To call him ‘ insincere’ 
is absurd ; the only way in which the imaginative writer can 
be sincere is by being, for the moment, the character he is, 
for the moment, presenting. 

A second main indictment was his positive delight in 
brutality for brutality’s sake—‘ more chops, bloody ones 
with gristle,’ as Le Gallienne so aptly quoted. But surely 
two-thirds of all this ‘ brutality’ was nothing but bravado 
springing from a basis of repression and fear. Take a highly 
sensitive and imaginative nature and subject it to a childhood 
of repressions and of actual ill-treatment such as Kipling 
endured and it will be strange if there does not emerge a 
powerful fear-complex which will most probably express 
itself—as soon as it can—in the compensatory bravado of 
shocking and frightening others. Whether Baa Baa be true 
or false, it takes no very exceptional imagination to picture 
what Beetle—stunted, swarthy, half-blind and uncouth— 
must have suffered in his first few terms at Westward Ho! ; 
if the escaped victim indulged at once in Bertrams-and-Bimis 
and an elaborately callous nonchalance towards the horrible 
in life, there need be no surprise. To this fear-and-repression 
complex must be added the mental condition of a young man 
who habitually overworked a none too robust body; Kay 
Robinson has told us how physically jerky he was in the 
C.M.G. office at Lahore, and he was mentally jerky too. But 
be it compensatory bravado or be it overwrought nerves, 
the fact remains that the ‘brutality’ was secondary or 
imposed ; and, as one would predict on these premises, it 
dwindles and disappears from Kipling’s works as the dark 
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days themselves dwindled and disappeared from Kipling’s 
memoty. 

The taunt of ‘ knowingness ’ rests on a surer foundation ; 
undoubtedly Kipling earned Oscar Wilde’s gibe—‘ he has 
seen a number of curious things through keyholes ’—if only 
by writing so often as if he had. There are times when he 
approaches us with the suggestive invitation of a Port Said 
tout or the smirking superiority of a Newmarket tipster. He 
loved to be—and it is not an ingratiating characteristic—‘ in 
the know.’ We see here the obverse of that genius for 
accumulating detailed information which gives his stories 
their unique veneer of verisimilitude ; he had a converse 
passion for imparting the information thus acquired. From 
this ‘ mission to instruct’ much of the Jungle Books as well 
as much of the Puck stories—to say nothing of others— 
manifestly derives: how many times do his characters say 
‘You must always’... ‘you must never’? The source 
for this pedagogic tendency may lie in what Ogden Nash 
called his ‘ dandy demonstration of hereditary traits’; let us 
remember that his ancestors on both sides were Wesleyan 
preachers! That he did at some points of his career assume 
the prophet’s mantle in the full and Israelitish tradition is a 
matter of simple history ; as witness the Flannelled Fools or 
the tone of the letter which accompanied Recessional to The 
Times where he quite openly adopts the réle of mentor to the 
nation. The rest of his ‘ knowingness ’ was mainly infuriating 
mannerism—what George Moore called his ‘I know a trick 
worth two of that’ and the American Bookman his ‘ Attention, 
damn your eyes!’ We have all groaned over his ‘ Always 
remember that’ . . . ‘ There are exactly five times in a man’s 
life’ . . . and so on; but too much can be made—and has 
been made—of this ‘newspaper cocksureness.’ It was a 
blemish and a pity but nothing more serious than that. 

A by-product of this ‘knowingness’ has somewhat 
needlessly annoyed a number of critics—what we may 
perhaps call Kipling’s ‘technical spoof.’ We are all of us 
prone to the lure of technicalities, and an artist in words—as 
Kipling was above all things—must delight in their frequently 
intoxicating sounds. It was a harmless foible in itself and 
was of incalculable value in promoting that atmosphere of 
reality which gives Kipling’s earlier stories their power. The 
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expert of course detected him and said so with a blend of 
irritation and delight ; the marine engineer said Macandrew’s 
‘follower bolts’ should be ‘junk ring bolts’ or ‘ follower 
tings’; the railway man protested against .007’s ‘ locos’ for 
‘engines’ and ‘ bogies’ for ‘trucks’; students of mission 
history tell us that there were no Jesuits among the Choctaws 
and that the Huron squaws always took their part ; and any 
Indian civilian can see much that is ludicrous in William the 
Conqueror’s famine. To all such pedantry the artist is entitled 
to reply, ‘I am painting you a picture ; allow me at least my 
colours ’—and to this the general reader will readily agree. 
The expert is right, no doubt, but the expert is a bore. 

It was alleged too that Kipling, in his verse at least, was 
‘imitative.’ Here indeed his ear, attuned so perfectly to 
catch and record minutia, betrayed him; he was perpetually 
tormented by echoes; he had that allusive type of mind 
whete a word throws back to context or context throws back 
to the word; he was so soaked in metres and phraseology 
that at times he could not but imitate. This derivativeness— 
a sort of composite Browning-Swinburne obligato under- 
droning much of his verse—may stand between him and the 
title of ‘poet’; his admirers must fall back here on the 
consummate skill with which he selected the inevitable metre 
no less than the inevitable word and wedded both to subject- 
matter. We are told that he devised most of his verses to 
‘go to tunes in his head’; any such statement exposes at 
once his limitations as a poet, but—the tunes were well 
chosen. To those who insist that his performance was easy 
of achievement one can but indicate without comment the 
legion of his imitators—from Service in Canada and Lawson 
in Australia downwards. It was not so easy as all that. 

Lastly—and here criticism, muddling one thing with 
another, has been exceptionally bitter—we come to his 
politics. Let us admit that at times he made rather a fool of 
himself. It can quite easily be shown that Kipling’s political 
gospel—his nation with a mission for empire, his ‘ strong 
man tuling alone “differed in no essential from the basic 
tenets of Hitlerism, in which guise it appears—to the British 
at any rate—much less admirable. But let us go beyond the 
White Man’s Burden as he himself, with the passage of time, 
went beyond it. Reduced to its elements, his doctrine was 
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very much that of Matthew Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy and 
of many another political philosophy—that while the best 
thoughts of the Common Mind must prevail, Authority is 
for a time at least necessary to make the Common Mind 
recognise and follow its best thoughts and not its—others. 
(He is wrecked, of course, on the usual rock,—who appoints 
the Authority ?) From some such vague notions as these 
there arose for Kipling that rather nebulous ‘Law’ as to 
whose hereditary and ex officio comprehension among the 
English he grew more and more doubtful. A ‘ Law ’—the 
more nebulous, perhaps, the better—was a necessity of 
Kipling’s being. He loved to be ‘ initiated ’"—hence all his 
technicalities and his delight in seeing and telling ‘ how it 
worked "—and would have everyone ‘ initiated’ to a greater 
ot less degree ; but initiation presupposes a mystery ; hence 
the ‘Law.’ A passion shines through all his works for 
participation in some form of specialised knowledge—any 
form, trivial or momentous or entirely artificial ; he is 
intrigued by Mithraism, Freemasonry, Magic, all the claptrap 
of Strickland and Mother Maturin, anything into which 
‘initiation ’ is possible. This passion for a half-mystic ‘ Law ’ 
with an ascending priesthood of ‘ initiates ’ begat his so-called 
‘imperialism ’ but must be sharply distinguished from it ; the 
former was basic and fundamental to Kipling, the latter was 
but a symptom or manifestation of it coloured and shaped 
(like much else, as I shall suggest presently) by nothing more 
demonic than the Punjab Club. 

For it was in Lahore, in those first years of freedom and 
escape, that Kipling was finally made; and whether one 
reads his autobiography or his Indian stories one must be 
blind not to see that he fell during those years under the spell 
of the Anglo-Indian administrator. Army, I.C.S., Engineer 
ot Forest, he thought them the salt of the earth. He did open- 
mouthedly revere what must have been a very ordinary.collec- 
tion of Anglo-Indian officials, and the more they snubbed 
him the more he worshipped. No doubt the soil had been to 
some extent prepared ; no doubt the teaching and the talk at 
the United Services College, an institution founded by and 
for just such people, would run towards the deification of 
officialdom. But Kipling went beyond that. He swallowed 
the myth of the Anglo-Indian hero hook line and sinker. All 
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his exaltation of a man doing his job and a great part of his 
‘imperialism ’ came from those years of worship of Sir Ser- 
vice Brass-Hat and his colleagues. It was a reverence hé never 
completely shed—even when the events of the years began to 
suggest that these Great Men could hardly have been quite so 
Great as he had thought. To the last of his stories, wherever 
the subject makes it possible, you will see the revered ghost 
of Sir Service Brass-Hat shining through. 

If ‘ imperialism’ was one of Kipling’s major reactions to 
the East, another was the passionate desire to attach himself 
somewhere. Despite all his insistent independence, he longed 
most desperately to be a member among the elect—almost 
any elect ; if he had been born into the Hindu caste system— 
an institution he admired—he would have been completely 
happy. Now this burning loyalty is in the main an Oriental 
notion, deriving from the Oriental idea of getting rid of one- 
self ; it carries with it an urge to sink the personality in that 
of another or an association of others, to merge in a company, 
to join a lodge. Kipling’s longing for this enlistment informs 
so much of his writing that it can hardly be disregarded. 
He began by vowing himself to the Punjab—and had he 
stayed there that might have become permanent, for India was 
his métier. He flirted with France and South Africa. He 
flung himself at and under Vermont, where, but for Beatty 
Balestier and certain insoluble incompatibilities, he might in 
time have been absorbed. Finally, faute de mieux, he cast 
anchor—rather unoriginally—in Sussex. 

If what I have just said is true, and if so much of Kipling 
was made and moulded in India, it is strange that one of the 
most loudly hailed of his qualities should be his supposed 
essential Englishness. But that is a quality that has been more 
stressed on the Continent—by Chevrillon, for instance—than 
amongst ourselves; perhaps it was always more apparent to 
his Continental admirers than to his countrymen, who detected 
an un-English Wanderlust of the mind and an un-English sym- 
pathy with the foreign and the outlandish. His ‘ English- 
ness ’ has been based on two apparently contradictory traits— 
his energy and his conservatism. Conservative he certainly 
was ; a writer in The Passing Show (October, 1933) not unfairly 
called him ‘a Tory history of thirty-seven years,’ and much 
earlier Le Gallienne could as fairly say that ‘ typical modern 
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movements ’—democracy, the women’s movement, the educa- 
tion of the masses—meant nothing to him. From his con- 
servatism sprang his love of ancient things and his nostalgic 
melancholies, his constant conviction that there was a good 
time going. But conservatism is a quality to which the 
Oriental is at least as prone as the Englishman ; perhaps it was 
in the East—the Punjab Club again ?—that Kipling consoli- 
dated his approval of ways and institutions that do not change. 
... The energy, too, sprang fundamentally from another 
dominant trait which the East must have whetted if it did not 
actually engender—his curiosity, the desire to ‘ find out,’ to 
be ‘ in the know’ about his neighbour. Curiosity derives no 
great impetus in a land so open as England, but it is other- 
wise in Amir Nath’s gully which ends in a dead wall pierced 
by one grated window. The things one can ‘ find out’ in 
India are—or may seem to be—almost dementingly attrac- 
tive; but much energy—and perhaps a littlé self-hallucina- 
tion—is demanded by the quest. 

If we turn to an assessment of Kipling’s work itself we 
are confronted by grave and cumulative difficulties. The 
attempts in the past of those most competent to make any— 
from Gosse to Sit George Macmunn—indicate with dis- 
couraging insistence how futile is the task of picking Rudyard 
Kipling’s ‘ best.’ There is no surer way of starting an argu- 
ment than by brandishing a list of his six best stories, his 
twelve best poems. Even when he himself made selection— 
as, for instance, in the Book of the Queen’s Dolls-house or 
in his list of his ‘ Demon’ books—the inclusions and omis- 
sions are apt to puzzle admirers and detractors alike. The 
truth is that Kipling had such a quality of universality, he took 
so vast a field for his dominion, he wrote of such a diversity 
of creatures and he so brilliantly and indissolubly identified 
himself with the imaginative creation of the moment that 
there is no seizable constant in his works. What seems his 
‘best’ in one mood or season will not seem his ‘ best’ in 
another. One can select from Kipling—as from Shakespeare 
ot the Bible—to prove or illustrate anything; and every 
generality one makes can be contradicted on internal evidence. 
His appeal travels between the poles of the reader’s possible 
moods; Gosse picking out his ‘ best’ was as inept as Le 
Gallienne complaining of his ‘inconsistency.’ In the matter 
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of selection and prize-giving, then, one can only leave it at 
the practically unchallengeable evasion that Kipling wrote (for 
the round figure’s sake) twelve master stories, very many 
unforgettable lines of verse and perhaps six poems. The pre- 
cise identification of these is, within wide limits, ad Lb. 

Prize-giving apatt, it is possible to consider Kipling under 
an almost infinite variety of aspects. But let us take for the 
moment those two under which—test it in any Saloon Bar— 
all mankind is most given to self-revelation ; humour and 
women. What sort of thing he thinks funny and how he 
treats women must illuminate any man great or small. 

Kipling was too eagerly talkative to be witty and he had 
a violence and bigotry which tended to preclude humour; in 
his lighter moments, therefore, he was obliged to fall back on 
a roaring boisterousness leading at its best to farce and at its 
worst descending to the custard-pie school of slapstick. 
Robinson describes him in the C.M.G. office shaking from 
head to foot with laughter and wiping his spectacles ; and in 
his stories the narrator stamps and chokes and crows and 
holds his sides. Cyril Falls speaks of ‘that roaring mirth 
which is peculiarly a mark of the Anglo-Saxon race,’ and if 
that is indeed the vehicle of anything that can be termed 
humour then Kipling as a humorist may succeed. I say ‘ may’ 
succeed ; because even at that I do not believe that he does 
succeed ; stuff of this sort requires a rougher hand, a coarser 
touch, a poorer artist altogether. Kipling being funny is like 
an old-school Punch draftsman set to execute a Sunday-paper 
comic strip; occasionally amusing objects may emerge but 
the work is wasted. That fault in his technique which 
Edward Shanks so well calls ‘ painting with a spade’ is then 
most disastrously exhibited. But if Kipling’s fun lacked 
sophistication, it was correspondingly free from nastiness or 
malice ; if his jokes had a Third-Form crudity, he was dis- 
armingly anxious that we should enjoy them. And he cer- 
tainly enjoyed them himself. 

In the matter of women it has been the custom to accuse 
Kipling of prejudice, distortion and ignorance. Nothing 
could be more superficial or unjust. He had in fact a detailed 
if rather bookish understanding of them. Think over Mrs. 
Herriott, Dick Heldar’s Maisie (who reads much better to-day 
than she did in 1891), Badalia Herodsfoot, Holden’s Ameera, 
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Philadelphia Bucksteed and Rhoda Dolbie—to quote only a 
few diversified examples ; who will say that these are drawn 
with other than comprehension and insight? Nor is this 
sympathy surprising in one who included in himself so many 
feminine streaks—his intuitions, his intolerances, his egocen- 
tric certainties, his little cattish womanish cruelties, the old- 
maidery that showed itself in his privacy complex and in his 
finicking fastidiousness over settings, décor and apparatus. 
Yet Kipling was not sufficiently feminine to have the woman’s 
obsession with sex ; if he wrote of love, it was as an incident ; 
if he wrote of adultery, it was to expose it as a disappointing 
and expensive pastime. Woman for him had a place—a high 
place perhaps but a fixed place certainly—and she should keep 
it. Now this attitude was largely another product of Lahore ; 
for Kipling’s standpoint towards women is almost exactly 
that of the average Indian Station Club. You must have 
Ladies ; therefore you must have a Ladies’ Annexe ; because you 
must have parts of the Club which the Ladies may not enter. 
Let women be members of the Annexe, let them conform to 
the simple regulations of the Club, and there is nothing Kipling 
will not do for them. I have called his knowledge of women 
detailed and bookish ; it was so rather then empiric and pro- 
found. It is sound, but there is a second-hand ring about it, 
as if he had picked it up mainly from some not-so-young 
woman who knew her fellow-women inside out and disliked 
them and was ready to give them away. Perhaps after all they 
were one of the things he did see through keyholes. 

Kipling observed women with the detached recording 
vigilance he applied to children—and for that matter to the 
rest of his fellow-men; not vainly did Gosse liken him to a 
bird-watcher, and James Whitcomb Riley to a ‘literary 
blotting-pad.’ But he did not stop at mere spying and 
absorbing ; he took his observations and his data and he 
moulded them and cast them and out of them he produced 
something new, something utterly his own and yet so con- 
vincing that it had to be believed. How much, first and last, 
did he actually create? Younghusband (A So/dier’s Memories) 
ctedits him with creating if not the Boer War British soldier 
at least the language the Boer War British soldier came to 
adopt. Did he do more than that ; did he create, for instance, 
India? Certainly he made a picture of it so bright, so clear, 
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so unforgettable, that it stands deceivingly in many minds 
after fifty cataclysmic years; certainly it is a picture which 
many who have lived long in that country have failed to 
recognise. Was Kipling then a maker of myths? Was he 
himself the Dreamer Whose Dreams Come True ? 

It is easy to say that all this was achieved by the trick of 
what he himself called ‘ words, gaudy words.’ But there was 
more in it than that. As an artist in words Kipling has had 
no equal ; but an artist in words alone would not have stood 
where Kipling stands to-day. No mere arrangement of words, 
however ‘ gaudy,’ could have produced that unique blaze of 
compelling reality—what the Saturday Review of Literature 
called ‘ sheer intensity of sensation transferred.’ ‘ They tell 
me it was a man of the name of Kipling made you,’ wrote 
R. L. Stevenson in burlesque to Mulvaney, ‘ but indeed and 
they can’t fool me ; it was the Lord God Almighty made you.’ 
And in truth they seem hardly man-made, Kipling’s people, 
any of them ; there is that something extra of sensation trans- 
ferred that lifts them clean out of the book. If this was not 
creative genius—creative genius at its peak—then what was it ? 

How then—to go back to our starting-point—how then 
came the decline in Kipling’s fame ? I have already suggested 
two causes—the changing character of his world and the 
belief that his work had deteriorated. With the former 
nothing can now be done but await the slow wheel of time ; 
the second—the false belief—can at least be contradicted. In 
that recent book to which I have already alluded, Edward 
Shanks calls Kipling’s career—and most rightly and justly— 
‘a story of continuous development, amplification and diver- 
sification.’ This is a truth the realisation of which has been 
obscured and impeded by Kipling’s own precocity, by the 
amazing maturity of his early output, by his breath-taking 
debut—a fledgling already winged and singing. He could 
not humanly, it seemed, advance; neither performance nor 
reputation ever stands still; he must therefore fall off. 
Kipling never fell off ; on the contrary, he déd in his later work 
advance—not so much in technique as in comprehension and 
outlook and profundity., He essayed—and this has rarely 
been sufficiently noted—a task of ever-increasing difficulty ; 
there was an ascent in aspiration, a progression to more com- 
plex and testing subject-matter, so gradual that it has escaped 
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due notice. I am not to be tempted here into the invidious 
business of picking favourites ; but let me draw attention to 
the exquisite artistry—and I maintain the ascending artistry— 
of Friendly Brook, The Dog Hervey, A Madonna of the Trenches, 
The Eye of Allah, ‘ My Son’s Wife,’ The Woman in His Life, 
Dayspring Mishandled, The Janeites. ‘These are stories as far 
beyond the Lahore Kipling as The Way Through the Woods 
would have been beyond Beetle. They have wisdom and 
subtlety and the informed outlook of one who has struck his 
balance with life ; they mark the supreme pinnacle of artistry 
and they exhibit craftsmanship unsurpassed. It has been the 
custom to relegate all Kipling’s later stories as ex hypothesi 
the work of a man who had passed his best; posterity, less 
dazzled by the glare of his initial explosion, will rectify that 
error. 

As long ago as 1891 Henry James—surely one of Kipling’s 
unlikeliest admirers—wrote an introduction to the American- 
published Mine Own People. Kipling’s performance, he said, 
was ‘like a tremendous walk before breakfast, making one 
welcome the idea of the meal but consider with some alarm 
the hours still to be traversed.’ Breakfast is long past now, 
the hours have been traversed and evening has fallen. But it 
has fallen on an accomplishment such as Henry James, on his 
early morning walk, could never have dreamed of. Much of 
Kipling’s work may have been faulty ; it was didactic, it was 
mannered, it was intricate ; it showed vast lacune in his ways 
of thinking ; if he had an infallible eye and an infallible ear he 
had by no means always an infallible taste; his worst fell 
dreadfully below his best. But—he brought the universe 
before the multitude, he had a note for every listener, he 
threw his pearls freely in the market-place, out of the univer- 
sality of his dealings he touched everyone sometime some- 
where. Very much the same could be said of an earlier writer 
to whom Kipling was once or twice indebted—Robert Burns. 
Burns, too, had his period of semi-eclipse—and triumphantly 
has he survived it. Imperfect and universal, full of jars yet 
stocked with the unforgettable, half public-house and half 
Olympus, Robert Burns seems in no danger of extinction. If 
like causes produce like effects, then neither, one would say, 
is Rudyard Kipling. 

HiLTron Brown. 
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CHAUCER AND ITALY 


In celebrating the sixth centenary of the birth of Chaucer the 
other day, Professor R. W. Chambers in The Times Literary 
Supplement was inclined to endorse the description of Chaucer 
as ‘a French poet writing in English,’ and no doubt this 
would be true if Chaucer were not so essentially English, in 
fact the most English of all English poets except, perhaps, 
Shakespeare. If we confine ourselves to the work of Chaucer 
before he went to Italy, to describe him as ‘a French poet’ 
might pass as a fair summing up of a not very individual poet, 
and had that been all, none of us would in all probability have 
remembered this sixth centenary of his birth. For his great- 
ness depends on his later work, the work done after the 
experience of Italy and under the influence of Italian literature. 
It was—not for the last time—Italy which revealed life and 
reality and even himself to an English poet, and in this case 
it was Italy which was to reveal England to Chaucer. For 
after his Italian experience Chaucer is not a French, not an 
Italian, but an English poet, whose greatest achievement is 
one of the great English poems of all time, all about England 
and the English. Nor is even that all, for after his Italian 
experience he lays the foundations in his poems of all English 
imaginative literature, decides and reveals its character and 
with such completeness that our literature has never departed 
from the intention or the purpose which he there gave it. 
Nothing could be less French than Troilus and Criseyde unless 
it be the Canterbury Tales. ‘Two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty lines of Boccaccio’s Félostrato and the whole story were 
translated by Chaucer for his Troilus and Criseyde. The whole 
architecture and many of the stories of the Canterbury Tales 
came straight out of the Decamerone: yet in fact these poems 
of Chaucer’s are most characteristic English poems, which it 
would have been impossible for an Italian to have written. 
There might seem to have been something in Italy or the 
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Italian genius which was as universal as the Catholic Religion, 
which she has developed, directed, preserved and adminis- 
tered for some 2,000 years, something in Italy or the Italian 
genius which was at the root of all the various national 
geniuses of Christendom, which kept them sane and of the 
centre. We may recall what Italy and Italian literature have 
. meant to English poetry from Chaucer’s day to our own and, 
it may be, can only explain its wonderful formative power 
by the unique creative energy that Italy has shown in every 
one of the arts, so that without her there would in fact be no 
European art at all. 

tb. For Italian civilisation and culture combined in themselves 
both the sources of European culture, the Greco-Latin and 
the Judaic in a new and acceptable beauty. There we found 
all that could be saved of antiquity, together with something 
she had added, without which our civilisation would perish. 
She was the school, more the University of Mankind. What 
Chaucer, what we, too, found in Italy was not merely a 
museum, but an experience, above all a certain simplicity, 
and beauty of life and reality, to which, by some genius of her 
own, she gave access, and this amid a scene of celestial beauty, 
of living tradition and sacred renown. Such was Italy before 
the Fascists ruined her; now wholly and finally lost to us. 
Alas! 

We know that Chaucer twice visited Italy, in 1372-73 and 
again in 1378. Rumour certainly, a vague tradition, has it, 
that Chaucer was in Milan in the train of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, in 1368 and that he there met Petrarch at the Court 
of Visconti. Speght,! writing in the end of the sixteenth 
century, says: ‘ Some write that he with Petrarke was present 
at the marriage of Lionell, Duke of Clarence, with Violant 
daughter of Galeasius, Duke of Millaine: yet Paulus Jovius 
nameth not Chaucer, but Petrarke he saith was there.’ Who 
‘some’ may have been has never been ascertained and the 
statement to-day rests absolutely on the shoulders of Speght. 
We know ? that Lionel of Antwerp, Earl of Ulster and Duke 
of Clarence, third son of Edward III, after negotiations which 
lasted some two years, left England in 1368, the marriage 


1 Speght, The works of Our Ancient and Lerned English Poet Geffrey Chaucer. (London : 


George Bishop, 15 
2 Cf. Rymer, Pere VI, 590 ad ann. 1368. ‘Pro passagio Ducis Clarenciae cum 
457 hominibus de Retinentia sua et 1280 equis de solutionibus faciendis.’ 
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treaty having been signed at London on April 25th and an 
instalment of the dower of two million florins of gold having 
been paid. That he was magnificently equipped is certain. 
There went in his train 457 men and 1,280 horses. He 
travelled by way of Dover and Calais to Paris, where Charles V 
and others received him with much ceremony. He lodged 
in the Louvre and on his way to Milan travelled via Sens and 
Chambéry, where he was splendidly entertained by the Count 
of Savoy, for Violante, his bride, was the daughter of the 
Count’s sister Blanche. Savoy accompanied him over the 
Alps, and on May 27th the Duke of Clarence was received 
outside the Ticino gate of Milan by Galeazzo and a gorgeous 
train of Milanese nobles. The marriage took place before 
the doors of the Duomo on June 5th.* 

That Petrarch was present on this occasion, though he 
never speaks of it himself in any of his letters known to us,‘ 
is practically certain, for the Anonymous Milanese chronicler 
most definitely asserts that Petrarch was present and adds 
that he was received with the greatest honour and placed at 
the highest table at the feast.5 But as for the rumour that 
Chaucer was also present we can at present only deny it, for 
though he was already in 1367 one of the valets of the King’s 
Chamber, a post granted him on June 2oth of that year with 
a salary of 20 marks, and received his pension in November, 
1367, May, 1368, and October, 1369—in the two latter cases 
not per manus proprias, however *—we have no evidence at all 
to assure us that he was appointed to accompany the Duke. 
Neither the English accounts, which are very full of names,’ 
nor the Milanese chroniclers mention him at all, and unless 
some new document comes to light we must give up the 
rumour of his journey in Clarence’s train, and with it any 


® Cf. Anon. Chron. Ann. Mediolanenses in Muratori R.1.S. xvi, p. 738. 

* Koerting, Petrarca’s Leben und Werke, doubts Petrarch’s presence on this ground ; 
without much reason, we may think. 

5 Anon. Chron. Ann. Mediolanenses, u.s., p. 739. ‘ Die supra scripta (i.¢., June sth) 
ptaefatus Dominus Galeaz in prandio fecit maximum convivium in Curia magna 
Arengi Mediolani. In prima mensa aderant infrascripti, videlicet praefatus Dux 
Leonellus, comes Sabaudiae, Episcopus Novariae et quidam alter Episcopus, Dominus 
Marcus et Dominus Ludovicus fratres et filii Domini Bernabovis, Dominus Franciscus 
Petrarcha et multi alii Milites et Nobiles Pisani et aliarum Civitatum.’ 

® Issue Rolls of Exch, for 42 and 43 Edw. III, see Nicolas in Aldine Chaucer (1845), 

Vol. I, p. 15, 120, i. 
7 Cf. Rymer, Foedera, u.s. 
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chance there might have been of his meeting Petrarch at this 
time. 

On our present information then, we conclude that 
Chaucet’s first journey to Italy was made in the years 1372-73. 
The evidence for this journey is irrefutable, the documents 
were first printed by Godwin.® It seems that Chaucer was 
sent to Italy on the King’s business, as a King’s messenger. 
His chief business was in Genoa, but he visited Florence also. 
In Genoa he was joined by two other envoys of the King, 
both of them in the Genoese service, Sir James Prouan, at 
that time vice-admiral of the Genoese auxiliaries, and John de 
Mari, a Genoese citizen. His business there seems to have 
been to arrange for a port in England where the Genoese 
might form a commercial establishment. That he went also 
to Florence we know, as will appear in a moment, but he 
seems to have gone there alone and what his business was in 
Florence has not yet been made clear. 

What do we know of this journey? As it happens we 
may define its limits of time at any rate, with a complete 
accuracy, for we have a document, now in the Record Office, 
first printed by Mr. Mather ® which most carefully numbers 
his days in consideration of the payment due to him and the 
expense he incurred. 

The document is in fact a treasurer’s voucher for pay- 
ments made to Chaucer and for balance due on account of his 
Italian journey. We learn there that he received, with his 
own hands we find, on December tst, 1372, £66 135. 4d. and 
left England on that day. On March 231d, 1373, in Genoa 
he received a further sum of £33 from his colleague James 
Prouan—in all £99 135. 4d. The claim he makes, the docu- 
ment tells us, is for 135. 4d. a day, which seems to include pay 
and expenses, for 174 days from December 1st, 1372, to 
May 231d, 1373, and this includes the day of departure 
from and the day of his return to London. I quote the 





® W. Godwin, Life of Chaucer (London, 2nd ed., 1804), Vol. IV, p. 270, App. viii. 
The document is dated November 12th, 1372. 

* Cf. F. G. Mather in Modern Language Notes (Baltimore), Vol. XI (1896), 419 and 
xii, pp. 1-21. But already in 1873 (Trial Forewords, p. 130) Dr. Furnivall mentioned 
that Chaucer’s accounts for his journey closed May 23rd, 1373. He repeated the fact 
in his E.E.T.S. edition of Thynne’s Animadversions in 1875-1876. Yet as we shall see, 
the eleven months’ stay of Chaucer in Italy is still asserted by those who are generally 
regarded as the best authorities | 
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document verbatim on this point, which is of the highest 
importance. 

Expensa idem computat in vadiis suis profisciendo in dictis 
negociis Regis a predicto primo die Dicembris anno XLVI finiente, 
quo die iter suum arripuit de London versus partes predictis usque 
XXIII diem Maij proximum sequentem quo die rediit London per 
CLXXIIII dies Scillicet eundo, morando et redeundo utroque die 
computato capere per diem XIIIS IIIId etc. 


It will thus be seen first of all that Chaucer left London 
on December ist, 1372, and returned on May 23rd, 1373 ; 
that he was absent 174 days, that is, something less than six 
months. 

And this being so, what becomes of Professor Hales’ 
statements in the last edition (1908) of the Dictionary of 
National Biography that ‘ he returned to England in the autumn 
ot late summer of 1373,’ that ‘he may have been present at 
(Boccaccio’s) first lecture (on Dante) on 3rd August, 1373 ’ ? 
As a matter of fact Boccaccio only began to lecture on 
October 23rd. And again, what becomes of Professor Saints- 
buty’s statement in The Cambridge History of English Literature 
(1908),! that ‘he must have been absent for a great part of the 
twelve months between November of that year (1372) and of 
the next’? And yet again, what becomes of Professor Skeat’s 
assertion that ‘he remained in Italy for nearly eleven 
months’? Such statements made in the foremost works 
of reference more than a quarter of a century after Dr. Furnivall’s 
first publication of the facts and twelve years after the full 
publication by Mr. Mather of the actual documents are 
inexplicable. 

What then we have to remember chiefly in considering 
this journey of Chaucer’s to Italy is that he was absent from 
England for less than six months. He went first to Genoa. 
How long would he have taken to get there? It is not 
possible to answer that question with accuracy. The pilgrims 
took some fifty-two days to reach Milan from Calais. The 
Duke of Clarence, as we have seen, leaving England after 
April 25th arrived in Milan on May 27th. We shall probably 
be understating Chaucer’s journey if we put it at forty days. 


10 Vol. I, p. 
) The ‘complete works of Geoffrey Chaucer, edited by Walter Skeat (Oxford, 
1901), p. xi, 
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We know that Chaucer went to Florence. Supposing 
he went straight to that city from Genoa and came straight 
back, we cannot suppose him to have accomplished the 
journey via Sarzana, Lucca, and the Val d’Arno in less than 
three or four days each way, for the road was and is difficult ; 
he had to cross the Bracco, and the country was by no means 
in the state it is in at present. If Chaucer went by boat from 
Genoa to Porto Pisano, a journey of two days, he could 
doubtless reach Florence from Pisa in one day, making three 
days in all. If he went all the way from Genoa to Florence 
by road it is exceedingly doubtful whether he could possibly 
have done the journey in three days. 

What then do we find ? Of the one hundred and seventy- 
four days that Chaucer’s journey occupied, probably a 
hundred—certainly eighty-six—were taken up in actual 
travelling, leaving him eighty-eight days at the utmost to 
give to the King’s business and his own pleasure; and this 
if he went no further than Florence. Thus if he left London 
on December 1st and travelled hard, in the most favourable 
circumstances—and we must not forget it was the depth of 
winter—he could not have reached Genoa till January roth. 
It might seem impossible that he could have reached it so 
soon, it is certainly impossible if he crossed the Alps, but if 
we suppose he achieved this we find him in Genoa on 
January roth. 

He arrived home on May 23rd. What his movements 
were between January roth, when we suppose him to have 
attived in Genoa, and May 23rd, when we know him to have 
attived in London, we have but two facts to help us to 
conjecture. He went to Florence and on March 23rd he 
received £33 from James de Prouan in Genoa. We have 
then some such scheme as this : 

Dec. 1st. | Leaves London. 

Jan. roth? Arrives Genoa. 

Mar. 23td. In Genoa receives £33. 
May 23rd. Arrives in London. 
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12 Cf. Issue Rolls 48 Edw. III (1374) Die Sabbati IV die Feb. As follows: Galfrido 
Chaucer armigero Regis in denariis sibi liberatis per manus proprios in persolutionem 
xxv. li, vj s. viiid. sibi debitarum per compotum secum factum ad Scaccarium compo- 
torum de receptis, vadiis et expensis per ipsum in servicio Regis factis, profisciendo in 
negociis Regis versus partes Jannue et Florence in anno xlvii. (Nicolas in Aldine 
Chaucer, 1845, Vol. I, Note E.) 
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It would seem then that his visit to Florence was made either 
before March 23rd or after that date; if before then he 
returned to Genoa from Florence ; if after he may have taken 
Florence on his way home via Padua and Milan. 

If he visited Florence before March 23rd he may have 
done so on his way out travelling via Milan and Bologna and 
perhaps have visited Petrarch at Padua. This seems unlikely, 
as his chief business was in Genoa. Or he may have visited 
Florence from Genoa and made an excursion to find Petrarch 
in Padua and then returned to Genoa. In the first case he 
would have had to cross the Alps in mid-winter, and in the 
second he would have had to cross the Apennines twice, also 
in winter time. This was, of course, possible, but the journey 
from Florence via Bologna to Venice was notoriously difficult 
in winter. In 13671* Boccaccio in Certaldo, troubled in spirit, 
desired above all things to see Petrarch his friend. He set out 
for Venice from Certaldo on March 24th, but coming to 
Florence, ‘ the continual rains, the dissuasions of friends and 
the fear of the dangers of the way ’ added to the tales of those 
who had made the journey from Bologna caused him to 
postpone his journey, so he writes to Petrarch.“ 

It would seem perhaps more likely that he went to Florence 
after receiving the £33 from James de Prouan in Genoa and 
set out from Florence for England via Padua, where in April 
he might have found Petrarch at Arqua. This is a perfectly 
feasible journey occupying two months. But except for those 
lines introducing the Clerke’s Tale we have no reason to believe 
that Chaucer ever met Petrarch or was in Padua. On the 
other hand we do know he was in Florence and we do know 
that he owed fifty times as much to Boccaccio, whom he never 
names, as he did to Petrarch whom he names. 

Chaucer we know was in Florence in the spring of 1373. 
Did he then meet Boccaccio ? Boccaccio at that time was ill 
and in Certaldo. Writing in August of 1373 to Messer 
Maghinardo de’ Cavalcanti, Boccaccio says : 


Since the last time I saw you . . . every hour of my life has 
been very like death, afflicted, tedious and full of weariness to 
myself. First of all I was vexed by a continuous and burning 
itching and a dry scab, to scratch the dry scales and flakes of which 


18 See Edward Hutton, Giovanni Boccaccio (1909), pp. 212 ef seq. 
14 Corazzini, Le /ettere edite ed inedite di Boccaccio (Firenze, 1877), p. 12. 
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I had scarce nails enough day or night; then I was afflicted by a 
heaviness and sluggishness of the bowels, a perpetual agony of the 
reins, swelling of the spleen, and burning bile, a suffocating cough 
and hoarseness, heaviness of head, and indeed more maladies than 
I know how to enumerate; all my body languished and all its 
humours were at war. And so it happened that I looked on the 
sky without happiness ; my body was weary, my steps vacillating, 
my hand trembled, I was deathly pale, cared nothing for food, but 
held it all in abhorrence. Letters were odious to me, my books, 
once so delightful to me, could not please me, the forces of the 
soul were relaxed, my memory almost gone, my energy seemed 
drugged and my thoughts were all turned to the grave and to 
death.15 


Now it is just possible that Boccaccio, sick as he was at 
Certaldo, was in Florence in the spring of 1373, for in March 
he was appointed by the Bishop of Florence to an office, and 
it may be some sort of personal negotiation was necessary.1¢ 

If Chaucer did visit Boccaccio in Certaldo, it seems strange 
that Boccaccio should not have been sufficiently flattered and 
consoled to mention it in his letter to Maghinardo de’ Caval- 
canti where he tells him he is sick of his books. A visit from 


a poet from so far off an island 


—et penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos 


cannot have been but a rare, even unique and flattering ex- 
perience. If it ever happened Boccaccio says nothing of it, nor 
does Chaucer, who never mentions Boccaccio’s name always 
alluding to him as Lollius, an academical name, perhaps, 
used, as was later commonly done in Italy and Florence, so 
that, for instance, the novelliere Antonio Francesco Grazzini, 
the famous author of Le Cene, is universally known as I/ Lasca. 
Still, if they did meet they doubtless spoke of Petrarch, and 
Chaucer would learn where he was, for Boccaccio was then 
in frequent communication with him, as we know from 
Petrarch’s letters. If the conjectural date 1374 of Petrarch’s 
letter to Boccaccio including a Latin translation of the 
Griselda story, is the right one, it could not have been from 
him Chaucer had the Latin version of that tale. When we 
consider Boccaccio’s worship of Petrarch we may be sure 

15 Corazzini, op. cit., p. 281. The disease which Boccaccio describes has been 


thought to be a form of diabetes. Petrarch, too, suffered from la scabbia. 
16 Hortis, Studi (Trieste, 1873), p. 206 notes. 
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that had that letter been in his possession he would have 
spoken of it with pride to the English poet and certainly have 
praised Petrarch’s version. 

Moreover, the idea of the Dante lectureship was almost 
certainly already spoken of. The petition to the Signoria of 
Florence by some Florentine citizens praying that a lecturer 
might be appointed to expound the Divine Comedy was not 
presented till the summer, but it is not likely that it was 
prepared without consultation with Boccaccio, for he was 
not only the lecturer that the petitioners had in view, but he 
was also the most famous ‘ Dantist ’ of his day and his Vita 
di Dante then, as now, was the first authority on the poet. 

If then Chaucer and Boccaccio met in 1373 it is probable 
that Chaucer’s first knowledge of Dante came from the 
poet’s great defender, expounder, and biographer. We have 
a faint if confused idea of Chaucer’s immense debt to 
Boccaccio’s works. Can it be that he was in debt to him 
too for his knowledge of Dante and of Petrarch and for his 
introduction to Italian letters ? 

But the whole relationship of Chaucer and Boccaccio 
must be examined by itself; it is of the highest importance 
and cannot be briefly dealt with. It will be enough here to 
remind the reader that as Chaucer had taken more from 
Boccaccio than from any other writer while consistently 
suppressing his name, it should not astonish us to find a tale 
in the first place due to Boccaccio attributed to Petrarch, 
especially since there was good reason for it. As to Chaucer 
and Boccaccio, it is not merely a question of the Troi/us or 
the tales in the Canterbury Tales. All the mature work of 
Chaucer is riddled with Boccaccio. 

The journey of Chaucer to Italy in 1372-1373 in which it 
is possible that he met Petrarch, as he seems to suggest, and 
probable that he met Boccaccio, was to be of the highest 
importance for English letters. On this journey the ‘ Father 
of English Poetry’ not only may have met two of the great 
figures in Italian literature, but certainly had his first view of 
the South and of the stone cities and marble palaces, the paved 
streets of Italy. That experience might almost be said to be 
crucial and, repeated as it was again and again, decisive in 
English letters. 

Epwarp Hutton. 
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THE PICTURESQUE 


THE artistic appreciation of landscape came to artists from 
literature and not directly from the landscape itself. The 
Italian artists of the Renaissance painted men before landscape, 
and only brought in trees and fields and mountains as back- 
grounds. But in the pictures of Claud and Salvator Rosa the 
figures shrank to insignificant puppets who provided the 
excuse for the landscape which occupied the main part of the 
picture. At the beginning of the eighteenth century in Eng- 
land it was these two artists who made such an extraordinary 
impression on English taste, an impression which left its 
mark on the face of the English countryside. 

Of course there was enjoyment of landscape before 1700. 
Men have always enjoyed shade in summer, and in winter 
sunned themselves by southern walls, but the art of landscape 
painting brought conscious artistic appreciation in addition 
to this natural enjoyment and also in addition to interests 
which were simply utilitarian. It gave us the enjoyment of 
the Picturesque and taught us the habit of seeing and com- 
posing Nature like a picture. 

If we look at a typical country house and garden of about 
1700, we find Nature is seen with the eye of an artist, though 
the artist is not a painter but an architect, and his formal rigid 
arrangement of the garden is partly dictated by practical 
considerations. Cabbages, for example, are planted in rows 
because that happens to be the most convenient and useful 
pattern, but in the garden the design is really an extension of 
the architecture of the house. Immediately surrounding the 
mansion we see lawns, paths and shrubs laid out like an 
architect’s plan. At the back a straight avenue leads into the 
distance, and the formal arrangement is quickly lost in the 
surrounding wilderness. In 1700 that wilderness did not 
seem very attractive or beautiful to anyone. 
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In the eighteenth century it became the fashion for 
Englishmen to tour through Europe and to visit Italy, not 
simply to sun-bathe, but to study art in what was not only 
considered the centre of civilisation, but also the garden of 
the world, and the new Italian art of landscape painting 
brought about a new taste. Travellers brought back the 
pictures of Claud and Salvator Rosa, or copies of them, and 
learnt to notice the beauties and attractions of landscape 
arrangements which were not only less formal, but far more 
extensive than those existing then in England. This habit of 
seeing the ‘ picturesque,’ or seeing landscape like a picture, 
eventually inspired the landscape gardeners of the period, and 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say they changed the landscape 
of England. 

We, of course, view the whole thing from a different 
perspective, because we see the development of taste from 
the other end and look back on the stages of change to which 
they looked forward. We are struck by the stiffness and 
formality of an eighteenth-century landscape painting because 
the nineteenth century, and later the camera, has given us 
pictures which are more natural and informal than the 
eighteenth century could imagine. But Claud and Salvator 
Rosa seemed to the connoisseurs of the time comparatively 
natural, or at least as natural as they thought any art should 
be. It is true that in the eighteenth century they talked a 
great deal about the beauty of Nature, but their mental back- 
ground was so different from our own that it is difficult to 
know exactly what was meant. Voltaire expressed his doubts 
about Nature when he sarcastically suggested that Rousseau 
meant him to go down on all fours. 

The art critics of the day had three principal slogans : 
the Beautiful, the Sublime and the Picturesque. By the 
Beautiful they meant the ideal landscape, not landscape as it 
was, but as it ought to be—like one of Claud’s pictures. They 
quoted Aristotle, who said the artist must preserve the type 
but ennoble it, and every object in the landscape should be 
good of its kind or idealised. John Dennis quaintly suggested 
that ‘ The great design of the Arts is to restore the decays that 
happened to human nature at the Fall, by restoring order.’ 
I think the eighteenth-century mind assumed that a certain 
artificiality was natural to man, and obviously if the artist 
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abandons Art for Nature he is no longer an artist. It is modern 
science which confuses us. We are apt to think of a photo- 
graph, for example, as a natural picture, whereas it is only a 
mechanical scientific measurement of light and shade and 
excludes our natural feelings. 

The characteristics of the eighteenth-century art critic’s 
second slogan—the Sublime—were Obscurity, Power, Vast- 
ness and Infinity. The Sublime was the awful beauty or 
attraction of the wilderness and of mountain crags and water- 
falls. It was a solemn business and people spoke gravely with 
a shudder of agreeable horror. In the nineteenth century it 
was laughed out of fashion, but recently, apart from painting, 
there are indications that it is a sentiment which is reviving. 
Ward’s huge landscape of Gordale Scar in the Tate Gallery 
is the best example of the Sublime in English landscape 
painting. 

The conception of the Picturesque was a slightly later 
development and is still with us, at least in its decadence. It 
was the charm of things unexpected, irregular and surprising. 
Perhaps it is commonest to-day in architecture. Those rows 
of houses all a little unlike one another are called picturesque. 
They avoid classical coherence or order such as one sees in 
the layout of a Georgian square. Sham Tudor is picturesque 
and so are genuine old cottages and ruins. Ruins were pre- 
viously regarded as unromantic rubbish until the artists began 
to paint them in imitation of the Italians, who painted ruins 
not only because Italy happened to be full of them, but also 
because of their veneration of the past. When English artists 
and gardeners began to imitate them at home they found 
there were not enough ruins to go round, so the painter 
simply put them in and the gardeners solemnly built them. 

The Picturesque is also bound up with Romanticism ; 
that is, it emphasises feeling and imagination rather than clear 
thought and knowledge. Picturesque artists exploit and 
dramatise light and shade and the mists of distance. An 
Elizabethan regarded distance merely as an inhibition to clear 
seeing. Looking at a misty view was a waste of time since 
one could not really see anything, but by the end of the 
eighteenth century, 

Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
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Vagueness was valued more than precision because vagueness 
suggests more than it states. Repton, the landscape gardener, 
wrote that ‘an avenue is most pleasing which climbs up a 
hill and, passing over the summit, leaves the fancy to conceive 
its termination.’ 

Art was fashionable, at least among the privileged and 
lucky few in the eighteenth century, and provoked serious 
and sometimes witty comments. The landscape gardeners 
were called ‘ Improvers,’ but their efforts were not always well 
received. Mr. Brown, an improver known as Utility Brown 
because he was capable of doing anything, was once addressed 
in this way : 

‘Mr. Brown, I very earnestly hope that I may die before 
you.’ ‘ Why so?’ asked Mr. Brown. ‘ Because I should like 
to see Paradise before you have improved it.’ 

Peacock, the novelist, gives the following account of a 
conversation of a party being shown round a landscape 
garden. ‘ Sir,’ said Mr. Milestone, ‘ you will have the good- 
ness to make a distinction between the Picturesque and the 
Beautiful.’ ‘ Allow me,’ said Mr. Gale, ‘I distinguish the 
Sublime and the Beautiful and add to them in the laying out 
of grounds a third and distinct character which I call Un- 
expectedness.’ ‘ Pray, sir,’ said Mr. Milestone, ‘by what 
name do you distinguish this character when you see it for 
the second time ?’ 

The principal picturesque painters were Gainsborough, 
Crome, Morland, and later Constable and Cox and a host of 
minor water colourists (who did illustrations of old ruins for 
the antiquarians). It is true that both Constable and Cox 
would have claimed to be natural painters and not imitators 
of old pictures, but their interest in textures and light and 
shade were picturesque qualities. Turner was more of a 
Sublime Romantic. 

The picturesque is a way of seeing Nature derived from 
seeing pictures. To painters it meant that they chose a scene 
of trees, hills, light and shade, and old plaster or stone walls 
which was similar to something they had seen in the work of 
the old masters, and, in consequence, a scene which could be 
translated easily into paint. If Nature did half the composi- 
tion for them they were all the more pleased, so they loved 
autumn tints because of their rich, painter-like tone resembling 
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old varnish. They liked evening light which brought out 
the form of things and made commonplace objects, haystacks 
and barns, into majestic silhouettes. Yet they did not merely 
copy Nature but used natural effects. There is a natural 
drama about light and shade, for men feel their way towards 
light as naturally as plants. Sancho Panza exclaims: 
‘Courage, master. There is still sun on the wall,’ and the 
homely remark has a general significance. In the art of a 
period one can sense a prevailing mood. Picturesque land- 
scape, especially in moonlight scenes, can be morbidly senti- 
mental, for I call sentiment morbid, not when it is spontaneous, 
but when it is deliberately and wilfully excited. The artists 
of the eighteenth century did set a value on endurance and 
they had a sense of necessity. They had no popular belief in 
some evolutionary process which makes everything inevitably 
better and better, and which will dissolve the necessity for 
everything disagreeable in Time. On the contrary, Time and 
Necessity were the awful enemies. One must remember the 
people then read the Bible, and the cultivated men of the 
period looked back to the ancients, not forward to some 
Utopia. They instinctively admired ruins, the enduring hills 
and old gnarled trees, or anything that put up a brave fight 
against time. 
R. W. Atston. 
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THREE ESSAYS 
DARK ROOT AND DEAD WOOD 


Wuar attracts us, like a draught of Lethe, in the novels of 
Russia is the mindlessness of their world, the sense of the same 
mindless life going on in seemingly endless time and bound- 
less space. When thought gets a grip of one of the characters 
it is almost consciously felt as a fever, and the patient is 
tortured until he either throws it off, dies, or goes violently 
insane. Even the servile ‘ levelling ’ of the Russian, religious 
ot egalitarian, seems like a man levelling himself to sleep. As 
soon as we leave the steppes behind to travel eastward or 
westward we pass through great civilisations, where Mind 
has cut up time and space into style and form, until in the 
New World we go out of Mind on the other side, where the 
fever is not thought but escape from thought, where there is 
mindless restlessness instead of mindless growth, mechanism 
instead of vegetativeness. Humanity is a tree whose roots ate 
somewhere in the longitude that runs northward from the 
Biblical lands, the longitude of the prophets, a tree which has 
already become dry and brittle in its topmost branches in the 
longitude of the Americas. Or was it always so, and were the 
ctuel civilisations of old America animated by a real spite 
against organic life and mind, a real worship of mere soulless 
scale and blind force? Did their cult of the hideous, like 
much of modern art, proceed from the mere automatism of 
suppressed impulse—was it, as it were, the shadow to the 
exaltation of consciousness implied in their cult of the sun ? 
Was their aristocratic socialism (opposite to the plebian 
utilitarian socialism of Russia) the supreme example of the 
attempt to rule life by the abstract and dehumanised Will— 
the norm to which the modern Americas of the rackets and 
the camarillas on a far lower level are also tending, however 
much the tendency be disguised by the rags of Puritanism in 
the North and the rags of Latin Liberalism in the South ? 
Vor. CXXVIII—No. 761 65 c* 
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The question is much debated nowadays of where the next 
great culture is to be looked for—always supposing there is 
to be another great culture—and it is most commonly thought 
that it will appear in Russia or in America. Such a belief 
seems to me to ignore, as is the modern habit, the spirit of 
place, paying regard only to the spirit of directional tendency. 
Culture is a good bourgeois (in spite of modern appearances 
to the contrary ; but is not everything topsy-turvy to-day ?). 
When it goes to the Russias it is to become generalised in the 
instinctive mass ; when it goes to the Americas it is to become 
denatured among the rootless rich. The one world is a fluid 
communal homogeneity in which the soul as we know it 
drowns, the other is a hard competitive heterogeneity in 
which it withers ; and so, I suspect, it has essentially always 
been. For the very cruelty of the Russian nobleman was hot 
and impulsive like the excesses of a mob, while the cruelty 
of the Red Indian savage was cold and systematic like the 
ordeals of a crack public school. Whatever civilisations these 
countries have produced were conditioned by their isolation 
and consequent need for a whole and balanced life ; but their 
contact with the more positive lands has accentuated, by 
polarisation, their essential negative character, until in Russia 
the spiritual base has fallen out of the world and is dragging 
us down with it, and in America the material roof has cracked 
and is covering us with its débris. European class and 
Asiatic caste are atmospheres in which culture can grow in 
organic differentiation ; for the Russian slave-equality is like 
pure nitrogen which suffocates, and the American ‘ free ’- 
equality is like pure oxygen which burns to nothing. 


THE NOT IMPOSSIBLE SHE 


‘ Man born of woman must of woman die,’ said a famous 
wit, and the relations of man’s changing self towards the 
universe may best be seen in his shifting attitude to that 
broken-off half of himself which is in turn his benediction and 
his torment. One might put it that the primitive man’s 
attitude was one of thankfulness, that of the culture man 
loyalty, that of the freed individual selectiveness ; and we see 
these moods mirrored in the successive historical cults of the 
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mother, the wife and the mistress. The power and importance 
of the mother, which is still a feature of Latin countries and 
of the lowest or most primitive class in every country, 
expresses the primitive man’s grateful sense of dependence, 
his abnegation of personal will and choice. In the legend of 
the Virgin Birth the pagan cult of the mother and the new 
Christian cult of the chaste bride are, with the aid of a miracle, 
amalgamated ; and, broadly speaking, it is the element of 
maternity which is stressed by the South European painters 
and the element of purity which is sung by the North Euro- 
pean poets. The Christian love of the virgin and the child 
(so different from the modern objective love of children—the 
love of the child’s objectivity) is man’s love of the symbols of 
his power of choosing—the power whose discovery is the 
whole romance of Christendom. But the idea of faithfulness 
was implied in the romance of choice; the Christian, like a 
tree, could send out his branches in freedom, but their spread 
was conditioned by the central pull of the roots, whereas the 
pagan was a stone that would lie wherever it fell. Finally, 
modern man, like the animal, is a tree that got up and walked. 
By progtessively cultivating his power of choice, by continually 
intensifying his will, he has come to give to the momentary 
symbol of it the first place of honour, and the modern institu- 
tion of divorce is virtually the dethronement of the wife by 
the mistress, as Christianity was the dethronement of the 
mother by the wife. For us the ideal woman is the woman 
we have not yet met; our god is not memory but surprise. 
As the pagan put away his wife for sterility, and the Christian 
for infidelity, we contemn her for mere familiarity ; and if this 
is felt to be hard on the wife, the Christian cult of the bride— 
in the northern nations and the upper classes—was felt in the 
same way to be hard on the mother. Actually the modern 
woman desites to be loved as a dream and not as a habit ; but, 
desiring this, she cannot complain if man wakes up from the 
dream. But woman will attach man to her again—the 
vegetable-become-animal will evolve into a mentally-rooted 
human being—when and if she learns to appeal, not any 
longer to his loyalty towards the past, but to his curiosity 
about the future, learns to contain within herself even more 
surprises than the manifold changeful modern world which 
he leaves for her sake ; just as nations will attach the best 
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citizens to them again when they learn to satisfy—differently 
to, but perhaps better than, the mechanical working of world 
supply and demand—their most cultivated desires. And man, 
on the other hand, will suffer himself to be tied when and if 
he learns to see in the child, no longer his own dead and 
unregretted innocence, but a new and exciting mystery—no 
more the embodiment of his outgrown self, but a nearer 
approach to that human norm of which he himself is an out- 
gtown embodiment. When and if . . . In proportion as the 
prospect is fair it is problematical. For before the broken 
bridge of marriage is mended again European man may 
perish dreaming of the ever-new woman, muddling, in his 
desire to escape from the Wife, the Ideal in his head with the 
Mother in his blood ; while the servile and gregarious races 
which still live fruitfully on the lower levels will close in and 
inherit the earth. 


QUIA ABSURDUM 


If to-day we all live in the squalid workmen’s huts of 
ptagmatism instead of in the imperial palace of philosophy, it 
is because the back and front of that edifice have been over- 
thrown by the subterranean heavings of the Irrational, which 
is the cause of all the minor earth-tremblings of our time. For 
the back and front of the speculative reason are respectively 
the Fact and God, or, as the philosophers say, the A Pos- 
teriori and the A Priori. And Time has at length shaken and 
dissolved even these granite walls of the mind, which the 
Christian architects raised to be a fit and lasting habitation for 
the sovran spirit of man. For neither of them will withstand 
the critical mental climate of the present day. The ultimate 
atgument for the existence of God is that the Perfect must also 
be real—for, lacking reality, it would be imperfect; the 
ultimate argument for the Fact is that particular things must 
be isolated and distinct—for, lacking distinctness, we could 
not call them things or think about them. But he who 
pursues his thought unaffrighted to the end cannot avoid the 
two enormous questions which are thus begged. For, if 
there be a Perfection which is real, then the Imperfect is 
unreal and illusory ; and, if there be particular things which 
are isolated and distinct, then the particular instances of those 
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things must be isolated and distinct, then universal ideas— 
that is to say, all our words and thoughts—must be a mere 
practical makeshift, and there is nothing but the infinite 
possibilities of combination of the last irreducible atoms— 
there is in fact nothing because there is everything. On the 
one hand, the world evaporates into mere ‘imagination’; on 
the other, imagination, as in a dream, becomes the real world, 
for everything which can be imagined must be literally true. 
In short, the Many is the One and the One is the Many, the 
serpent catches its tail in its mouth, and all argument is dis- 
covered to be an ineluctable circle. Now every pure and 
profound philosopher must, finally, so argue, as St. Paul was 
willing to ‘ speak as a fool,’ or as the greatest artist (but only 
the greatest) must disregard the limitations imposed by his 
medium; and the more unthinkable thoughts of meta- 
physicians—the ideas of universal illusion and eternal recur- 
rence—are the richest in significance, just because they ate so 
evidently mere symbols of what can never be put into words. 
When Tertullian said, ‘I believe it because it is absurd,’ his 
belief was sublime because it was foolish, as the logic-chopping 
of most of the later scholastics and casuists was foolish without 
being sublime; only that Tertullian, as a Christian, tried to 
make irrationality itself rational, and the modern sceptic 
would turn the tables on him by saying, ‘ Your belief is 
absurd by the very fact that it can be expressed in logical 
form ’—for the modern sceptic has arrived at showing 
rationality itself to be irrational. Must, then, humanity be 
condemned to live evermore in rough workmen’s shelters 
because all the architects have become musicians and build 
insubstantial palaces in the void ? Will thought and practice 
never again be wedded? ‘The answer is, I think, that the 
Irrational must be once more allowed for as the starting-point 
and the term of our thought as of our life ; we must accept 
the fact that we live on a volcanic planet, and be content to 
build in light but delicate materials. So in our philosophy, in 
our art, we shall construct bright and fragile booths and paper 
houses for the spirit; we shall avoid the rude granite of 
religion and tragedy which is so much stronger than we the 
builders that it first weighs down our souls and at last crushes 
out bodies. We shall have done at last with those solemn 
impostors Absolute Truth and Absolute Goodness ; and no 
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more be seduced either by pagan pride or by Christian pathos 
—which is only pride’s other face. We shall cease from 
attempting, Lucifer-like, to defy omnipotent Time; rather 
with gay humility and courtier-like tact we shall anticipate and 
run to fulfil our master’s ever-changing whims. We shall 
learn every fresh posture and adjustment of the cosmic 
etiquette, and build to-day, it may be, a summer-house against 
the transcendental heats, to-morrow a hunting-booth for the 
empirical chase. And when the bearer of the bow-string 
comes we shall not shrink. 
ARLAND USSHER. 
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A, E, HOUSMAN’S COLLECTED POETRY! 


Ir is unlikely that A. E. Housman will make anything like 
the appeal to present-day youth that he made to the youth of 
1900 or of 1914. But why? What contributed in the first 
place to the really startling enthusiasm which A Shropshire 
Lad seems to have aroused during the two decades that 
followed the first printing of 1896? It certainly was not at 
all the same feeling as that which led the young bloods of 
New Verse to search their souls, or at least their hearts, during 
his obituary period, in justification of a writer whom one 
would have so easily have expected to find them treating with 
contempt. Housman’s verse seems to have had the happy 
knack of supplying the critics and readers of several genera- 
tions with just some special detail of their own particular 
confection, always in such restricted proportions as never 
really to queer his chances with the next comer, but yet suffi- 
ciently to make them feel that they lose no standing by 
accepting him as an ancestor. 

The ‘ poetic’ reasons for accepting Housman seem to 
have died away with the Georgians: but apparently the 
personal and psychological reasons made him of even greater 
interest to the later schools. It is hard not to feel kindly 
towatds a man who, however reactionary and woolly his 
technique, was actually known to have bought copies of 
modernist magazines, and the inner conflict which raises its 
head everywhere, and which finds explicit expression in The 
Welsh Marches, was bound to endear him to our modern 
collectors of case-book items. Perhaps on the whole, both 
for those who remember it, but still more, I believe, for that 
incredibly large number of people who actually suffered from 
it, that early enthusiasm remains a mystery. I recollect being 
myself charmed by a vigorous appraisement of the poems 
towards 1916, and yet feeling uneasily at the time that they 

1 The Collected Poems of A. E. Housman, (Cape, 75. 6d.) 
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must have in them, apart from their actual obvious content, 
something, some power of suggestion, some consonancy in 
mood with that of the critic, which might explain what he 
said. There is no doubt that among the influences which 
served to stiffen the rather vague poeticality of the Georgians 
lay very firmly that of Housman. So that, if it is not blas- 
phemy to set these names in juxtaposition, he seems to have 
occupied the place, along with Bridges and Hardy, now 
accorded to Hopkins and Mr. T. S. Eliot. 

Housman, on his appearance in the ‘nineties, presented 
a special and unusual combination of the elements of poetical 
life then current. His classical training gave to his poems a 
certain rigidity and formality of construction, a power of 
compression, and at the same time of conveying elaborate 
situation within such compression, that belongs to Latin 
verse. This tendency, reaching his contemporaries through 
the less direct tradition of French poetry, had with them 
become modified on the way to an intense concentration on a 
small and neat perfection. But Symons, Dowson, and even 
Lionel Johnson, generally associated it with material or mood 
which had too local a colour to carry its readers outside the 
decade itself. The influences of the fin-de-siécle fashion for 
painting delicately idealised pleasures of the town, or for 
exploiting and echoing the faint nostalgias of the Symbolistes, 
of Swinburne, or of O’Shaughnessey, were of the past rather 
than of the future. But while the turn of the century took 
away any meaning they might have had for new poets, 
Housman’s complete lack of charm and his relative directness 
acted as a preservative. 

He also appealed to the current mood of pessimism that 
demanded for its full expression the adoption of some unfor- 
tunate local area such as Wessex, or in this case Shropshire, 
and the forcing upon it of an unhappy pastoral convention. 
In doing this he had at his call the growing public which was 
admiring both the imitation Maupassants of the period, and 
the native-bred novelist of the calibre of Hardy, and which 
had been previously taken with ‘ the laureate of pessimism ’ 
—James Thompson, the author of The City of Dreadfal Night. 
What made his pessimism the more acceptable to a generation 
which was already coursing afar under the bright but varied 
banners of Kipling, Shaw, Wells, Chesterton and Belloc, was 
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probably not these associations, but the fact that, like Leconte 
de Lisle, Housman drew his pessimism in draughts from the 
fountain or the Classics, and that, like Baudelaire, he wrote at 
times with a harsh and rhetorical vigour. And both these 
things fitted in quite reasonably with that deference to French 
taste that characterised the period generally. 

Finally, in phrase, he appealed to the ears that first licensed 
that peculiar deformation of the written language which is 
associated with cheap newspaper journalism, and which had 
already been giving its distinctive colouring to the verse of 
Kipling. He seems often to go out of his way to use always 
the less living words, those that have been most smeared 
overt, as if he found, indeed, in the absorption of cliché into 
his texture, or in the invention of phrases which have just 
the right non-conducting unsuggestiveness of cliché, the 
very best material for some of his most typical effects. ‘ The 
hilly brakes,’ ‘the forsaken west,’ ‘the woodland brown,’ 
‘the autumn dale,’ ‘blowing realms,’ ‘ high-hilled plains,’ 
‘ trefoiled grass,’ ‘ whispering night,’ ‘ sceptre-shaken world,’ 
‘the sands of eve ’—all these are picked at hazard from well- 
known poems that have made Housman’s reputation. But 
what do they mean? They, and a host of others, are just 
things talked about, not impressions conveyed. And it is to 
be noted that this employment of cliché has not the artistic 
justification of the younger modern poets, who reflect with 
these blemishes their own impatience with a world which can 
present itself to their consciousness only as cliché. It is 
simply, as style, second-hand. A generation that has absorbed 
the technique of the Imagists cannot away with it. Yet 
Housman’s classical training encouraged him in this very 
mannerism. For it demanded what seemed to him the same 
sort of generalisation of experience. 

The style, then, depended very little on that keen sensi- 
bility to the sensuous aspects of nature which gave its peculiar 
and enduring tone to Victorian poetry. Although simple 
in some ways, it has none of the limpid and fluid simplicity 
of Swinburne’s long lines, except for No. XLVIII of A 
Shropshire Lad : 


‘ Earth and high heaven are fixt of old and founded strong.’ 
Historically it seems to be more definitely connected with the 
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Church hymn, and it is quite conceivable that he was uncon- 
sciously directing himself at the one form of non-utilitarian 
literary expression through which it was possible to assail that 
new and strange reading public of the ‘ yellow press’ of the 
‘nineties.’ Some of his most striking poems seem indeed, 
from the technical point of view, to depend upon nothing 
more than the deft balancing and forceful organisation of what 
in isolation might have been thought very conventional 
phrasing. But what such unpromising elements could be 
made to achieve is well illustrated by the famous Epitaph on 
an Army of Mercenaries, gtandiose in its rhetoric, capable of 
producing an unforgettable effect, and undeniably great. 

The spiritual world of A. E. Housman behind this care- 
fully constructed fagade is at times strangely unsophisticated. 
For him as an artist, whatever he may have believed as a 
scholar, a tragedy is simply a sordid or catastrophic happen- 
ing, and to invest his incidents with sufficient atmosphere he 
works up an elaborate and artificial pastoral terminology of 
‘lads’ and ‘cans’ and ‘carts’ and ‘ gallow-trees,’ a society 
whose denizens go ‘ listing for a Lancer,’ or knife each other 
gloomily, with a short abrupt line at the end of each stanza 
to make their dismissal more brief. His greatest success is 
in conveying, in spite of these artificialities, the crisis or pith 
of the story in the very minimum of words. All through, 
the essential thing is the presentation of the people and their 
actions. There is the same epigrammatic clarity about the 
story in The Fairies Break Their Dances as in No. XXV of A 
Shropshire Lad, whete we have sufficient detail respecting 
Fred, Rose Harland, and ‘1’ for us to be able to develop a 
gente novel out of the situation. Here, indeed, the collo- 
quialism, often presenting an unhappy and false note in 
Housman, does just what is tequired—indicates the social 
milieu, and hardens the emotional tone. 

The concentration on murders and hangings and sudden 
deaths belongs very definitely to the world of the uneducated 
sensationalists for whose pleasure the new journalism of the 
“nineties” catered. Housman, in these poems, may be 
considered as giving some sort of acceptable art form to the 
popular taste in news, much as Coleridge did to the broadside 
ballad, Kipling to the Music-hall ditty, and Masefield to the 
Salvationist’s ‘ testimonial.’ Actually the passion for the sordid 
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was one which declared itself quite strongly in the ‘ nineties ’ 
and had the sanction of Zola and Verlaine. Most of the poets 
kept it for their lives, or better still their legend, and wrote the 
delicate music for their poems. Only Wilde and Housman 
touched on really sordid aspects of human nature, and by 
comparison one must concede that the latter did not fall into 
the defect of romanticised sentimentalising. Eight O’Clock, 
No. XV of Last Poems, is worth pages of The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol. Neither have any significance beside Villon, but in 
the former we have a complete mastery of the technique of 
words and rhythm, used for a single dramatic moment, and 
freed for once of the artificiality that mars the poems on 
similar melancholy themes in the more characteristic mettre. 

It is an unlucky business for a poet when he happens to 
have laid down with some cogency a general theory of his 
art. He perhaps feels it to be very sound in his own case, 
and his readers may feel it to have an added value as coming 
from one who has himself struggled through to some recog- 
nisable public success. But it frequently comes about that 
by his own standard he is condemned. In all its detail one 
would not apply this comment to Housman. But there is 
no denying the fact that the term ‘ glorious words’ as a 
justifying summary of the essential element in song, and the 
idea that song might normally take its rise in that rather 
equivocal moment when the physical heaviness of a digesting 
meal and the glowing and mellowing haze of the postprandial 
pint have combined with the regular rhythmical surge of the 
motions of walking, are suggestions that contain in them- 
selves material for the complete cancelling-out of his own 
inspiration. 

For the words are, on the whole, not ‘ glorious.’ They 
ate at best but a classically trained writer’s threadbare imita- 
tions of words which he realised once to have been ‘ glorious.’ 
Housman in The Name and Nature of Poetry quoted several of 
those mote or less meaningless wonders which stand near the 
highest points of English literary expression. By comparison, 
phrases such as ‘ The chestnut casts her flambeaux,’ ‘ The 
half-moon westers low, my love,’ ‘ Wake not for the world- 
heard thunder,’ ‘ West and away the wheels of darkness roll,’ 
‘ By shores and woods and steeples,’ ‘ Delight it is in youth 
and May to see the morn arise,’ are recognisably ‘ pseudo.’ 
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On the other hand, if the ‘ song’ owes its inspiration to a 
certain state of the digestive system—and, within certain 
limits, one is not averse to accepting the possibility in a 
general sense—then, what becomes of all the importance 
Housman attached to the philosophical aspect of his poems ? 
That Housman did attach such importance is clear from the 
Baudelairean moment when, after the prim wit, the artificial 
almost Georgian colloquialism and the strained phrasing of 
the concluding references to Mithridates in ‘ Terence this is 
stupid stuff,’ he proceeds in No. LXIII of A Shropshire Lad 
to give just the same subject-matter—the justification of his 
method—in the very tone of the French poet, even to the use 
of the flower imagery. 

Housman provides a type of poet in some respects out 
of the ordinary. In his earliest work he presents his material 
in an undifferentiated form. His characteristic dramatic 
situations, his emotional atmosphere and his philosophical 
thought co-exist in practically all the poems of his first volume. 
Normally one expects the poet to synthesise the elements of 
his art as he develops greater control. But here we have an 
increasing differentiation, until in the later books we find a 
very clear-cut division between certainly the emotional and 
the philosophic elements. On the one hand we have work 
which is purely lyrical, and which exhibits that playful and 
frivolous handling which one expects in the lyric. An out- 
standing example of this is Fancy’s Knell, No. XLI of Last 
Poems. Here, there is the delicate and light touch of the 
pastoral symbolism, the neat lilt of the old-fashioned air and 
the ripe and easy perfection which sets it with Blake’s The 
Echoing Green. On the other hand we have an increasingly 
numerous development of the gnomic type of verse, a type 
which with Housman conforms definitely to Classical model. 
It is probable that among the latter are to be found most of 
the poems that receive admiration to-day, since Housman 
seems to have replaced Kipling as the poet of the Tradi- 
tionalists. But the former, beautiful as they sometimes are, 
and shot through with his pessimism, seem to reveal a freedom 
of mood and an artistic responsiveness to emotion far enough 
away from the sort of poetry that originally gave Housman 
his fame. 

BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


East End My Cradle, by Willy Goldman (Faber and Faber, 85. 6d. 
net). 

This is a remarkable first book, not because, as the publishers’ 
‘blurb ’ condescendingly says, it leaves us ‘ wondering how in the 
world such vivid unsentimental writing can have been seeded in 
Wapping and Whitechapel,’ but because such reticent, simple, 
straightforward and detached writing is rare anywhere in a new and 
young writer. The young writer generally uses autobiographical 
material for the purpose of imaginatively imposing himself upon 
people and events that were in fact never completely grasped, 
assimilated and accepted ; the autobiography becomes an apologia 
and a way of re-experiencing that salves the writer’s amour-propre 
and enables him finally to evade the truth. As a consequence he 
becomes partial to what he considers to be the best or most spec- 
tacular aspects of his nature, and by the use of coloured and poetic 
prose makes himself the hero, usually the injured hero, central to 
the total experience. 

Mr. Goldman seems so thoroughly to have experienced and 
made peace with himself and his experiences—at least in this phase 
of his life—that he is able on the whole to make an observed report 
in the manner of a naturalist, simply, honestly and succinctly. He 
is said to have referred to his work not as autobiography but as 
‘rapportage’; and it is suggested by his publishers that this is 
because ‘ he has the gift . . . of wanting to tell us about the East 
End rather than about himself.’ This, as I have said, has’ much 
truth in it; but there is a great deal more of Mr. Goldman in it 
than they seem to know. I, too, have known, as intimately if not 
so recently, this very world, its Yids versus Goys, its back streets 
and their games, its elementary-school life, its home magazine- 
making, its sex problems, its poverty, smells, ‘sweat’ shops, 
Monkey Parades, class distinctions, and heartaches. It is true that 
my experience antedates his by fifteen to twenty years; but the 
book reveals how remarkably little that Ghetto world has changed 
since then. Again and again, however, it has struck me how dif- 
ferently certain aspects of it have impinged upon Mr. Goldman’s 
imagination. There is obviously ‘emperament in the book, and 
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‘ objectivity ’ achieved through that temperament because of the 
passionate conviction of the writer that this must be the truth 
because for him it could not have been otherwise. Practically all 
the tender side of even the most poverty-stricken Jewish home has 
been left out, the Sabbath eve of shining candlestick and blessing, 
white tablecloth and sacramental loaf, the peacefulness of the 
Sabbath itself when one could read the latest library book in ease, 
the gaiety and excitement of the Passover nights, the small coloured 
candles of Chanukah, the saffron cakes of Purim, the synagogue on 
certain nights of the Feast of Tabernacles (the Jewish harvest 
festival), the mystery and dream-haunting quality of slum street 
lighting and shadow, the relationship of mother and small son. 
Sometimes, it seems, the ‘ rapportage ’ even fails, particularly when 
Mr. Goldman goes out of his way to comment rather than record ; 
while sometimes I think his memory is at fault, as for example when 
he sets down the alleged views of a number of small schoolboys on 
women. ‘ Women appeared to us as objectionable—if necessary— 
creatures, demanding an impossible fidelity from the male... . 
You needed to have them, it was true, and towards gaining this end 
you were justified in “ being nice” to them and deceiving them 
with soft words . . .”. He exaggerates the horror of the long hours 
spent in the Kheder (the Jewish ‘ Sunday’ school, but held often 
after school during the weekdays). He says that ‘a humane society 
—if such a society is compatible with the existence of a ghetto— 
would pin a medal on the breast of every one of its survivors’; but 
omits (excepting in an oblique way later) to emphasise the vast 
nostalgia for the ghetto in so many of the Jewish hearts that have 
known it, and how the Jew will cling to it even when he can afford 
to leave it; how insidious and attractive is the memory of that 
close, over-intimate, overcrowded, smelly, but very alive human 
world : the family and tribal ‘ pull’ of it. The love of home in the 
Jew, wherever he may have been born (he wanders by compulsion 
rather than by choice, and is the most conservative of men in this), 
made my own parents, who had fled from Russian persecution, 
continually extol the superior virtues of climate, scenery, people, 
food, even sometimes government (!) of ‘ home’ as they called it, 
to their children, till in outraged patriotism we set-to to defend and 
praise the wonders and perfection of our home—England. No! 
Medals are not really required ; and the ghetto is no bad incubator 
for an artist, as Mr. Goldman and others have proved! The latter 
part of the book, in which the author describes his first attempts at 
creation, his first approaches to literature, and his will to break from 
home and the ghetto-world, is less interesting than the beginning. A 
certain venom begins to creep into his descriptions ; and his com- 
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ments on art and literature are a little shaky, as when he refers to 
Wells as a ‘ most noteworthy ’ descendant of Defoe. There is one 
stylistic mannerism (borrowed from Wells, I think) which I wish he 
would drop: the use of asterisks to create atmosphere and to make 
his sentences trail away. That sort of suggestiveness is alien to his 
style as it would have been to Defoe’s, just as it suits the very 
tendentious and often false manner of Wells. Perhaps he might 
also be more economical in the use of the word ‘ complex.’ 

Let me, however, leave readers of this review with no mis- 
apprehension ; this is almost the best book on the East End of 
Jewry I have read—truthful, vivid, interesting,’far from, and a grand 
antidote to, the sentimental gush of a Zangwill or a Golding. This 
is the real thing, as good as much of Gissing in the same genre, and 
even with something of the Defoe in it, whom Mr. Goldman so 
obviously admires. He is, I believe, ‘made’ for good prose 
writing, and a prose writing in the best traditions of the English 
school. The reader will find nothing of the lush, exotic temper 
which is supposed to be a fundamental characteristic of the Jew ; 
but he will be carried along easily and swiftly by the ‘ story,’ and 
emerge with the knowledge and feeling of a new world. A writer’s 
second book is often his testing time ; I await Mr. Goldman’s with 
confidence. 


Ten Victorian Poets, by F. L. Lucas (Cambridge University Press, 
75. 6d. net). 


The majority of these essays were originally broadcast talks. As 
broadcast talks they probably did well enough—they are full of 
quotations, and it is pleasant to listen to poetry, although perhaps 
not read to us by the usual B.B.C. ‘ languids’; and their sort of 
rhetoric might have, not too closely engaged as we are when listen- 
ing, made some sort of show of criticism. But why they were 
published we cannot understand at all. 

Mr. Lucas admits that ‘ those who have a familiar knowledge of 
Victorian poetry can look for little new.’ His hope is ‘ to encourage 
a wider reading of that poetry by a wider public.’ But if the wider 
public is to be introduced to Browning, Swinburne, Patmore, the 
Rossettis, Clough, and Hardy, amongst others, by the sort of lush 
nonsense which abounds in this book it would be much better for it 
not to come their way at all. These essays are full of the sort of 
‘ talkie-talkie ’ about poetry which we thought had died out with 
the rhetorical criticism of the ‘ tasters ’ of poetry in the late ’nineties 
and Edwardian era ; they are stale, superficial, condescending, with 
sweeping, sententious, unsupported judgments, with a soupcgon of 
Lytton Stracheyism and the imaginative biography to é¢pater the old 
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critics—‘ a sociable frisking little gentleman ’ (of Browning)—with 
none of the real questions answered. The book was a burden to 
read ; and, after a while, we felt that the only way to make it pos- 
sible for us to go on to the bitter end was to mark all the preposterous 
and controversial passages. As we now turn the pages there seems 
to be a battalion of such markings! Therefore let us set down some 
of these passages at random (with observation and query) and leave 
it at that. 

‘ What poetry can hope to do is . . . to provide for us an 
escape into illusion and the solace of a braver disillusion.’ What 
does this mean ? 

*“ Poetry,” said Matthew Arnold, “ should be criticism of life ” ; 
it is the sort of thing critics say ; and no great harm comes of it, 
until poets start believing them.’ Has Mr. Lucas ever really wnder- 
stood Arnold’s dictum? And what on earth can he mean by the 
latter part of the sentence? Obviously, it is the sort of things 
critics say. 

‘ [Browning’s] speculations were rather a South Sea Bubble, 
however brightly coloured.’ This is an impertinent as well as a 
stupid thing to say about the man who wrote Bishop Blougram’s 
Apology and Rabbi Ben Ezra. 

‘ [Browning’s] hills lie like giants watching a hunted beast at bay, 
their chins upon their hands ; his trees cluster round a lake as wild 
men round a sleeping girl, or gaze at the sun setting in the cloudy 
west, as a girl after her lover . . .2. Good heavens ! 

Browning had ‘the conscience of a pavement-artist,’ this 
because he could print a poem ‘from the first draft, leaving the 
punctuation to be corrected by a French friend.’ ‘ The conscience 
of a pavement-artist ’ is, the reader will agree, magnificently apt | 

Mr. Lucas suggests that the ‘ragged and rugged’ style of 
Browning became ‘the more ragged and rugged’ in response to 
the Browning Societies, that ‘It paid Browning then: since then 
it is Browning who pays.’ This is a petty undergraduate pseudo- 
Wildesian (and what more pseudo than that !) play on words, and 
unfair and untrue and insulting in the bargain. Later, the cat is 
out of the bag. ‘ Extremely vital, he was also a little vulgar . . . 
the self-made man who thinks to brazen out lack of breeding by 
lack of manners.’ There sounds the thin devitalised donnish voice 
of the ‘ full of quotation’ well-cushioned gentleman. 

[Arnold] to the end... remained half Greek and half 
Hebrew, half poet and half prophet.’ As everybody knows, there 
is no deep prophecy amongst the Greeks and no great poetry 
amongst the Hebrews. 

* Renan says somewhere of . . . Marcus Aurelius that he lacked 
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one vital thing—the kiss of a fairy at his birth. Arnold had not been 
left unkissed ; but . . . he studied only too successfully at times 
to forget it.’ Sir, sir, are there no better ways of saying what you 
want to say ! 

‘Clough had now found his own vocation: he had begun to 
doubt.’ Doubt as a vocation! Is this a sort of Fifth Column pro- 
fession, a technique of being always ‘ against the government ’ ? 

‘One may like a poet to wear other than daisy chains, even 
though at times he clanks and stumbles in them.’ There’s a grand 
and illuminating metaphor to indicate that a poet may also indulge 
in other matters than pure beauty ! 

Of the Pre-Raphaelites : ‘ Their main principle was to return 
to Nature ; most artistic revolutions are, indeed, returns to Nature.’ 
Stick to literature as best you can, Mr. Lucas! Mr. Lucas has 
obviously never seen a Picasso or a Braque. 

Of Rossetti: ‘For rebels like Arnold and Mill and George 
Eliot were rebels only of the intellect, fighting for freedom of thought ; 
but behind this young Italian lay a rebellion of the senses, a war of 
liberation of the passions.’ (The italics are ours.) The ‘ war of 
liberation’ we think an excellent description of the activities of 
Rossetti and, as we gather later, of Swinburne as well ! ! 

Mr. Lucas compares Rossetti to Blake. This is a model of 
inept comparison. ‘There is at wo point such comparison to be 
made. We are sorry. There is—Mr. Lucas makes it—‘ poet and 
painter in one’ | 

Of Christina Rossetti: ‘ No striking ideas, no startling imagery ; 
merely pure poetry.’ Pure fiddlesticks! Because ‘ she wrote much 
depressing verse on a depressing creed,’ (we quote Mr. Lucas), he 
does not seem to realise that it was a very ‘impure’ compulsive 
element that made her conflicts and even the most lyrical of her 
poems. Of her intensely Christian and lovely poem, Upiill, he says 
this: ‘Here is something more sinister than the melodramatic 
flesh-creepings of Edgar Allan Poe’ (sé /); and of her as a human 
being : ‘ This Mariana of Albany Street was born to have been one 
of the great lovers of history,’ on the evidence of passion in her 
poetry!! No! This is too much. As we re-read passage after 
passage we are made to realise again, but with even greater forceful- 
ness, how really shoddy this book is. 

A few more quotations and let us have done. ‘ Swinburne 
remained to the end . . . exuberantly young.’ The man who was, 
above all, never really young, unless young be synonymous with 
‘ goblin’ and with arrested development ! 

‘ Swinburne stands besides Byron as a poet of eloquence and of 
liberty.’ Oh liberty, liberty, what crimes are . . .! 
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‘Philosophy . . . demands that we take her dreams for truth ; 
poetry, more wisely, offers her dreams as dreams alone,’ which 
shows no acquaintance with philosophy and little with poetry. 

Mr. Lucas, apropos of Hardy, says: ‘It is not sad poetry which 
is depressing ; it is bad poetry.’ And bad criticism ; ever so depress- 
ing, ever so saddening ! 

L. AARONSON. 


Present Without Leave, by W.D’Arcy Cresswell (Cassell, 75. 6d.). 


English literature of this century has witnessed for the 
first time considerable impact of the Australasian mind upon 
its otherwise almost purely European contexts. With the 
Fanfrolico Press and The London Aphrodite, the Lindsay Clan— 
Norman, Philip, and Jack—descended in the mid-twenties 
upon what they would call our effete experimentalists, and 
demanded, and gave us, vigour, rawness, robustiousness : art 
of the Dionysian rather than the Apollonian type. Since, it is 
true, their ‘ movement ’ has subsided into a sort of delightfully 
vivid and unimportant historical novel writing just in time to 
catch a public already stirred up by Mr. Robert Graves’s 
I, Claudius. But their unexpected obsession with classical 
literature—their translations and imitations of Petronius, 
Sappho, and Aristophanes—gives them one point of contact, 
possibly a common acceptance of homosexuality as in theory 
at least essential to culture, with the mind of Mr. D’Arcy 
Cresswell, who hails from the sister island of New Zealand, 
and who, inspired by Cesar and Tacitus and the more ‘ manly ’ 
Latin writers, has pursued in these degenerate latter days, 
amid a more austere trial of isolation and neglect, the path of 
a Milton and a Wordsworth. 

That Mr. Cresswell, like these august predecessors, is 
conscious of his high calling, and regards his whole life as 
conducted under a special providence, much as they did, is 
obvious to readers of The Poet’s Progress which he published 
in 1930. The present volume is, properly speaking, the second 
part of that work, and covers in considerable detail his career 
subsequent to his first long stay in England. It opens with a 
brilliantly satirical account of New Zealand, which his 
continued absence seems to have enabled him to see rather 
as Swift saw Lilliput, carries him back to England where he 
moves with an honest but extraordinarily ingenuous pleasure 
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into the exalted society of the lettered aristocracy, and thence 
to New Zealand once more where, in a sort of intellectual 
wilderness of his own creation, he is enabled to work out the 
details of his poetic and personal philosophy. 

It is not easy to see how far Mr. Cresswell in himself 
justifies his claims to our attention on any of these topics. 
For him the omens which direct him at critical moments are 
enough: the flight of swans, the hare—its eye the most 
sensitive and elegant I have ever looked into,’ the ‘ large 
silver herring’ leaping into the water, the ‘dozen dead 
sparrows near my doorstep.’ But we lack, too, the contact 
of that personality which evidently still charms Sir William 
Rothenstein, and which at first charmed, but later filled with 
qualms of uneasiness, such patrons as Sir Edward Marsh and 
Lady Ottiline Morrell, bitterly experienced as they were 
already in the strange intractability of men of genius. And we 
can only feel with the ‘Count de Montalk,’ a fellow-country- 
man about whom, for some reason possibly not unconnected 
with the latter’s lampoon Against Cresswell, he remains 
discreetly silent :— 


That if he did not ooze an occasional sonnet 
I should, for one, most greatly wonder on it. 


Mr. Cresswell is indeed presented on the dust-cover blurb 
as a poet of importance, and one may concede that in the 
traditional manner he affects, Poems, 1924-1931, show some 
ability in that welding of image and thought which he finds so 
lacking among the poets of the day. But in the poetry he 
quotes as his in Present Without Leave, he goes no further in 
the matter of the sonnet than Wordsworth, no further in the 
matter of blank verse declamation than the opening tirades 
of some of the books of Paradise Lost, and in poetic drama, 
though with an air of great discovery, no further than a minor 
Elizabethan like Dekker. 

Most of his notions, though he himself seems unaware 
of the fact, and indeed rather glories in being ‘ not of these 
times,’ fall in with the present tendency—exemplified by 
Mr. Aaronson—to seek in poetry a ‘whole experience’ 
rather than disjunctive fragments. He condemns in his 
contemporaries of the late twenties the separation of abstract 
and concrete which led to the grittiness of their style, without 
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realising that this very grittiness was a phase necessary to their 
salvation, and that only by passing through it could they—say, 
in the case of a specific poet, like Mr. T. S. Eliot—reach that 
simplicity and directness characteristic of ‘ public poetry.’ 


For the more things have public weight, the more simply they 
should be dealt with, whereas things of only private importance may 
be allowed some elaboration, to induce the same mood for the 
trivial and amusing as that which still overflowed in the writer. 


The terminology implies a different political interpretation, 
but the conception behind it is similar to that of Christopher 
Caudwell in I//usion and Reality. In his insistence on the need 
for a harmony between the poet and the ‘ public system,’ 
moreover, he is theoretically with the ‘ Leftist’ poets of 
Yesterday, though his remedy for its lack is to try and draw 
sustenance from the ‘ Ancients, who always move me most 
from being nearest to concrete nature; not nearer than 
Chaucer or Wordsworth or Ruskin ’—queer grouping |!—‘ or 
many moderns ; but nearer to their public system (which is 
how poetry appears to me) than any society since.’ 

The ‘ exiled deities ’ of ‘ that Antipodean Hades of dark- 
ness ’ where he was born drew him back to themselves in a 
mannet which D. H. Lawrence would have appreciated and 
revealed to him the desirability, already proclaimed by Mr. 
George Reavey in parts of Oxixotic Perquisitions in 1932, of 
overthrowing what in the jargon of the day was called the 
‘ Copernican Universe ’"—the universe of mechanical man, of 
the man who has transposed the notion of revolution from 
the realm of astronomy to that of sociology. So that 


it was as if the whole framework of this Modern Universe, as we 
know it, stood in my way, and I could find no crack nor opening 
whereby to get through it, into the real or Poetic Universe which I 
knew was beyond. 


Hence the philosophy, expounded partly in Socratic 
dialogue at the expense of Dr. Johnson, and partly in the 
analysis of the famous ‘ Thesis ’ towards the end. 

Over and above the many interesting problems of all 
sorts which the book raises from time to time, Present Without 
Leave has an undoubted and absolute value in its purely 
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literary aspect. Its sheer najvef/é is unusual and devastating. 
It stands comparison with The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp 
of Mr. W. H. Davies, and with The Autobiography of Alice B. 
Toklas of Miss Gertrude Stein. But in neither of these is the 
author so delightfully unconscious of what the people around 
are thinking as is Mr. Cresswell. Atmosphere is conveyed 
sufficiently—for instance :— 


It was late autumn, and the woods that surrounded the house 
were damp and sunless and wet underfoot. I was all the time rest- 
less to be in London again, but enjoyed my visit and the strange 
smell and moistness of the woods and hearing my friend and his 
wife play on the spinet and viol in the evenings. 


Moments spring to life vividly: the meeting with 
Bennett, whose ‘deliberate and exacting gaze’ did not 
prevent his prose mind from blundering sadly, to the unusually 
submissive Cresswell, over the relative suitability of ‘ ye’ and 
‘thee’ in the poems he criticised, Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
characteristic warning against ‘the pale mauve mud of 
Victorian verse’: and, among a host of minor people 
affectionately rendered in prose or sketched in black and white 
with an almost Phil May economy of line, the ‘ cautious visit ’ 
of Aunt Bertha and the astounding incident of the hats. 

These things all reveal a sweep of observation far beyond 
the merely literary, and they all receive their final perfection 
from the strangely classical style—the ‘ exact and quiet ’ style, 
according to Tietjens, of the seventeenth century, which 
embalms them. The author is amusingly conscious of it. ‘I 
threw off all my weakness in the happiness of once more 
writing so well,’ he says subsequently of the opening chapters 
of this book. Some of the tricks become irritating—the 
continual use of the word ‘ whereby,’ in a peculiar and 
dialectal sense, is an instance—and one feels the touch of 
Defoe in the habit of tacking loosely on to a colon and an 
‘and ’ some statement with only the very dimmest association 
with the preceding clause. But a sort of classical wit 
permeates the whole, and particularly the earlier sections, as 
when he says, in pithy comment on certain types of legislation, 
‘It is characteristic of prudish and sectarian law-givers that 
they had rather their laws were passed than obeyed, dreaded 
than revered.’ 
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The Living Thoughts of Thoreau, presented by Theodore 
Dreiser. (Cassell, 25. 6d.) 


The English Vision, edited by Herbert Read. (Routledge, 
35. 6d.) 


An anthology is always a mixed evil, whether considered 
from the point of view of the public, the people anthologised, 
or the anthologiser. When it is the work of a man already 
distinguished in letters, there is added to all its natural defects 
the feeling that it is probably being used as a means of express- 
ing under a cloak what the editor is intellectually or artistic- 
ally inadequate to express himself. But when, as is happily 
sometimes the case, it comes from a man whose achievement 
in some other medium does not in the least qualify him to 
tackle the job, there is a reasonable chance that the stuff he has 
collected may, like the old silk dress, stand up by itself. It is 
on this account that it is possible to give the somewhat 
limited approval to The Living Thoughts of Thoreau which one 
withholds from The English Vision. 

Doubtless a good deal in Thoreau might be found of 
interest to the present day: and the extracts selected for us 
by Mr. Theodore Dreiser may well serve to freshen our 
appreciation of the lucid, daintily picturesque, slightly astrin- 
gent type of pensée or, in its more elaborate form, méditation, 
in which his so-called philosophy finds expression. Thoreau 
is sufficiently foreign—French, rather than Anglo-Saxon, in 
his choiceness of style—to enable him to slip behind the 
modern reader’s rigid guard against Victorian elements in 
most nineteenth century writing. Some of his ideas suggest 
starting-points for the developments which led Mr. T. S. 
Eliot to proclaim himself ‘ Royalist and Catholic.’ Some of 
his dicta strangely anticipate D. H. Lawrence. Compare this 
for instance, with the latter’s famous metaphor of the flame 
burning for itself : 


What a foul subject is this of doing good! instead of minding 
one’s life, which should be his business; doing good as a dead 
carcass, which is only fit for manure, instead of as a living man— 
instead of taking care to flourish, and smell and taste sweet, and 
refresh all mankind to the extent of our capacity and quality. 


A few indications of similar contacts with modern thought 
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would have been very welcome in presenting to The Living 
Thoughts Library his ‘ marginal note’ on the New England 
Transcendentalists, and in enabling us to feel that individual 
value of which Mr. Dreiser protests himself so conscious. 
Actually, he insults our intelligence with an unenlightening 
summary of Thoreau’s leading ideas, and prefaces that with a 
portentious ramble over ‘ modern thought,’ in the course of 
which we are reminded, amid much similar jargon, that 
Thoreau ran ‘ the gamut of most of the by now stereotyped 
problems of life or matter-energy in time-space.’ It is with an 
unintentional irony that the publishers seem to have imported 
this particular ‘ kindred spirit’ to prevent our being dis- 
couraged ’ (their word !) by ‘ the involved phraseology of an 
outmoded style,’—that of Thoreau ! 

The English Vision proposes as its aim ‘an expression of 
the national ideal which would be valuable, not only as a guide 
to all Englishmen, but even as an example for the world at 
large.’ It is therefore unhappy that Mr. Read should have 
felt himself forced to select only such aspects of his country’s 
literature as would have been palatable to Conrad’s ‘ English 
gentleman of the time of Palmerston.’ The spectacle of D. H. 
Lawrence toadying to his aristocratic patrons, of John Ruskin 
talking the most arrant ‘tripe’ about the influence of the 
absence of mountains on the genius of Shakespeare, the treat- 
ment of Education under none but its Public School or near 
Public School guise (though this does bring forth a half- 
hearted apology), the unscholarly fantasia of John Richard 
Green on the English Renascence, all these are calculated to 
justify the harshest hostile critics of things English. It is 
remarkable, too, on the whole, how poor the style and how 
muddled these presentations are. Lawrence’s Gleaming Seg- 
ment of all England is good, as prose. Wordsworth’s Principles 
of English Gardening also stands out. But otherwise, beyond 
the workmanlike but almost purely ‘ National Government ’ 
exposition of the Historical Ideals, there are only the superb 
and mounting rhetoric of Milton and the unfailing zest of 
Hazlitt, of which to feel at all reasonably proud. 

One explanation of this is that Mr. Read has attempted 
the impossible. His ideal seems to be subject to limitations 
of all sorts, some personal, some determined by the esthetic 
reactions of certain literary cliques. And this ideal he wants 
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to see expressed by ‘ Englishmen who were perfectly con- 
scious of what they were doing or saying.’ Such a method 
would have produced an admirably explicit piece of work if 
applied to French writers. Applied to the English, it means 
for the most part falling back on the second-rate. Much play, 
for instance, is made with the name of Chaucer. And why 
not? But what did Ruskin or Chesterton know of Chaucer ? 
After all, there was Blake. 
BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 


Engeny Onegin, by Alexander Pushkin, translated by Oliver 
Elton (Pushkin Press, 75. 6d.) 


We owe our gratitude to Professor Elton for bringing 
Pushkin, and particularly Evgeny Onegin, neatet to us. Too 
much stress has been laid in appreciation of Russian literature 
on a particular type of a baroque gentleman (or lady) with too 
much soul, too much remotse, conscience, rapture. Onegin 
is not of them: he and his ‘ c/imat moral’ are like one of the 
very fine, nervously etched, beautifully tinted engravings of 
St. Petersburg of the early nineteenth century. It is the por- 
trait of a disenchanted Russian, not unlike a disenchanted 
European of any country; it is a tale of Russian society 
emerging from the Napoleonic Wars, a society as complacent, 
as silly and as disillusioned as any other, but a society that 
produced Pushkin and his: favourite hero Onegin. Onegin 
did not ‘ do’ anything—he was a useless bourgeois. He was 
also the precursor of a long line of individualists who, after 
the initial periods of disillusion, scepticism and dandyism, 
became the active thinkers and revolutionaries of the late 
nineteenth century. It is not yet impossible that this Russian 
will rise once mote in a country fertile in great experiments, 
gteat upheavals and great men. 

Pushkin’s favourite work was Evgeny Onegin. It is not 
only simple, nearly sparse in form, precise in the choice of 
words, particularly in the choice of a single epithet which 
sometimes takes the place of an entire description ; it has also 
all the qualities of a great national poem, with all the peculiar 
rhythm and colour of the Russian language. 


It is the translucid world known only to the ancients, in which 
nature is reflected as vividly as in a silver stream. No oratory, only 
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poetry ; no superficial glamour ; all is simple, all is full of an inner 
light not immediately visible ; concise, as only true poetry can be. 


Thus Gogol about Pushkin. A real translation—should one 
say transposition ?—could perhaps be done by a poet. There 
is an affinity between some of the younger English poets and 
Pushkin. ‘They share his disillusion, his irony, and their 
attitude to society to-day is not unlike Pushkin’s attitude to 
what he calls ‘ the mob’ after the Dekabrist rebellion ; their 
realism, the use of everyday language, their lack of oratory 
would make their interpretation of Evgeny Onegin most interest- 
ing. Professor Elton’s is not a poet’s translation, but it is 
intelligent and faithful in metre and rhythm. He does not 
quite evoke the iridescent bubble, but he does not prick it 
either. At times, mostly in descriptive passages and in the 
a parte woven by Pushkin into the pattern of the poem, he 
is as near the style and the spirit of the original as possible. 
Exgeny Onegin is beautifully produced, with an admirable fore- 
word by Desmond MacCarthy, and some discreet and tasteful, 
if not always inspired, illustrations by Dobujinsky. 

And now that the first step is taken to bring us nearer to 
the beginnings of Russian literature, could not that direct 


descendant of Onegin, Lermontoff’s Hero of Our Time, be 
rediscovered ? 


ANNA KALLIN. 


The Living Thoughts of Nietzsche, presented by Heinrich Mann 
(Cassells, pp. 144) (The Living Thoughts Library). 


It is an almost superhuman task to present to English 
readers the thought of Nietzsche in a small volume. Heinrich 
Mann’s method is to choose extracts from the main works 
of the philosopher, and to string them together into a con- 
tinuous story divided into sections illustrating the main 
currents of his thought. He has applied the synthetic method, 
and attempts to give the reader the quintessence of Nietzsche 
in the literal sense of the term. Much that is of interest in 
Nietzsche are his aphorisms, and these one misses. The 
reading presents less difficulty than might be expected, as 
Mann has not burdened his story with the most perplexing of 
Nietzsche’s contradictions and with some of the uncontrolled 
flights and excesses of his turbulent imagination. Mann gets 
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behind all that and sets out to let Nietzsche tell us what he 
really meant when he was not trying to startle the reader out 
of his complacency by some violent conception or blasphemy. 
Mann’s introduction to the text on the other hand does not 
fulfil its explanatory purpose at all well. 

However much one endeavours to tone down Nietzsche 
one cannot escape the fact that he was a false prophet. He 
searched truth with a passion that was violent, and one cannot 
take the Kingdom of God by violence. In order to find the 
hidden meaning of life, Nietzsche examined in his impatient, 
arrogant and tempestuous way the implications of the State, 
of philosophy, of science, and of the Christian religion, most 
of which he rejected, and he ended by glorifying the instinct 
as the supreme expression of reality. The life that surges up 
from one’s subconsciousness, to get as near to it as possible, 
and to remove the conventional barriers that impede its 
expression, whether created by the State or by religion, that 
was the path to life abounding and real. Even reason, the 
ultimate controller of the hidden forces, the judge of good and 
evil, must be set on one side, if we were to use our intuition, 
the perceiving faculty, to the full. 

There is no doubt that from the deeps of one’s being come 
often those lucid and sudden perceptions of hidden truths. 
As Pascal wrote, ‘Le cceur a des raison, que la raison ne 
connait pus.’ But it is equally true that nothing can be more 
deceptive than the hidden forces of our unconscious mind. 
Man is too much a creature of the world, the flesh and the 
devil, in modern parlance, of the herd, the sex and the ego 
instinct to be able to remove the barrier of reason without 
incurring dire penalties. The lesson of Christianity is that 
the reason enables us to distinguish divine impulses within 
us. In seizing passionately upon the intuition as the key to 
life, Nietzsche had become obsessed with a half truth, and 
glorified the psychic forces of the human personality with 
dreadful consequences to himself and to his host of young 
disciples. He conceived an é/i#e of men who would really 
five close to these sources of human power, they would give 
full play to these forces, untrammelled by conventions and 
moralities alien to life. Christianity was of value in keeping 
the majority of men contented in their miseries and petty 
duties and in their servitude so that the supermen might 
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flourish in whom alone Nietzsche saw the future significance 
of humanity. 

Hence his insistence on brutally assertive personalities, 
on the breeding of a stronger race, on the need to restore an 
order of rank, on the value of war. Heinrich Mann, who in 
his youth, like most other German youths, fed enthusiastically 
on Nietzsche, feels uneasy when he contemplates the results 
of that teaching. He writes apologetically that Nietzsche, 
had he foreseen all this, would have thought differently : 
‘gone would be his curiosity for “rigid discipline,” for 
“violence and craft.” His “blond beast” would stick in 
his throat, for that matter he never really knew anything of 
its complexion nor of its low grade physiognomy.’ This, 
however, is not to excuse but to condemn Nietzsche. He is 
indeed the anti-Christ of philosophy, the spiritual forerunner 
of the anti-Christ who rules Germany to-day. And what an 
élite, what a hierarchy for whom the German people live in 
servitude to-day. 

When the pillars of European civilisation are being 
undermined by the most destructive forces ever seen since the 
Barbarian invasion of the Germanic tribes 1,500 years ago, it 
is scarcely the time to dwell on the thoughts of Nietzsche, 
the destroyer of spiritual values. What is of importance does 
not lie in his thought, but in his supreme mastery of the 
German tongue; his poems, little read, are for the same 
reason, of very gteat interest. A translation cannot therefore 
convey what is of value in Nietzsche. Posterity will value 
not his thought but its vehicle. 


The Restoration of the Peasantries, with Especial Reference to 
India, by G. T. Wrench, M.D. (Daniels, 65., pp. 147). 


To Mr. G. T. Wrench the part a peasantry should play 
in the evolution or development of a nation is an article of 
faith. For he brings to its discussion not only his own 
observations in India and elsewhere, supplemented by learned 
repotts of administrators, but also a belief in the moral 
value of intimate contact with the soil. A peasantry untainted 
by the commercialism and acquisitiveness of the Western 
world would, he feels, develop, if left to itself, a sane type of 
civilisation in which the citizen’s wants are reduced to primal 
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necessities. In India Gandhi, declares the writer, preaches 
such a change of values, a return to the peasant ideal not of the 
satisfaction, but of the control of man’s numberless wants. 
A land-owning peasantry that maintains the fertility of the 
soil enables a people to survive the rise and decay of periods 
of culture and civilisation. Mr. Wrench writes a chapter on — 
China to illustrate this dictum, and another on the fall of 
Rome partly caused, he maintains, by the disappearance of 
peasant proprietors. To-day, we may add, the vigour of a 
peasant nation is indeed well seen in Finland’s heroic fight 
against the Red army recruited from the collectivised robot 
farmers of the Soviets. Mr. Wrench talks at length of the 
alarming extent of soil erosion in Western countries, but are 
we to infer that this soil is mainly due to the disappearance of 
the peasantry and to the use of the tractor? It is not always 
easy to follow Mr. Wrench’s thought, as it is not free from 
the romanticism of the East. What Mr. Wrench has to say on 
the peasantry in India is of practical value: he shows that 
British administrators have avoided some fundamental 
errors, but that co-operative banks have not succeeded in 
protecting the peasant from foreclosure. 


Puitre CoNWELL-EVANS. 


Parliament, by W. Ivor Jennings, M.A., D.LI. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1939, pp. 548, 255.). 


Mr. Ivor Jennings has produced a handbook on the work 
of Parliament (Commons and Lords) of encyclopedic pro- 
portions. Although several works analysing the practices of 
Parliament have held the field for a long time, Mr. Jennings 
has made a useful, indeed an indispensable contribution to 
the literature ; he has assembled a wealth of material of the 
most recent date to illustrate his descriptions of the work in 
the House of Commons and in the constituencies. It is not 
an easy book to read, because the vast accumulation of fact, 
though skilfully grouped and analysed, is almost unrelieved 
by reflection. This method has its advantages. The book 
will rank as a classic guide to Parliamentarians who look for 
precedents, and as a rich ‘ source’ for political theorists, who 
will henceforth have no excuse for vague generalisations and 
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flights of fancy when they discuss questions of reforming the 
constitution. 

Mr. Jennings’ methods are well illustrated in his chapter 
on Vox populi; this theme does not tempt him from the 
rigid path of concrete data. It is a joy to him to find, for 
instance, that a Royal Commission on Transport has examined 
about forty public and private bodies who have views on the 
subject, and each of these bodies Mr. Jennings carefully 
enumerates for the edification of the delighted reader. He 
shows that the voice of the people expresses itself far more 
on important legislative questions through group interests 
and associations than through the Press. The views neither 
of newspapers nor of Members of Parliament can rival those 
of coal-owners’ associations and unions of coal-miners when 
the Government has to legislate on coal questions. Mr. 
Jennings dwells at great length on the part played, for 
example, by the National Farmers’ Union in relation to 
legislative action on agriculture. The Member of Parliament, 
unless he represents these interests, has little influence on 
legislation the main features of which have been approved by 
the sections of the people whom it concerns. The reader is 
made to feel the comparative unimportance of the Member of 
Parliament in many other ways. He cannot initiate legis- 
lation except on rare occasions, and even then every obstacle 
is placed in his way; if he is a Ministerialist his duty is to 
keep silent in debate; he has to vote as instructed by his 
Whip. He has meaning chiefly as a member of a rigidly 
disciplined team. And the business of the House is carried 
on and completed by the play and counter-play of two highly 
disciplined teams, those of the Government and Opposition. 

Mr. Jennings notes a change in the technique of opposi- 
tion since the advent of Labour. Obstruction has gone and 
the opposition is constructive ; it has its eyes chiefly on the 
country outside and hopes by its conduct in Parliament to 
win over that comparatively small floating vote which sways 
from one party to the other at successive elections. This 
fickle floating vote, whose existence is due to our simple 
methods of election by absolute majority, is by an odd 
paradox the most effective stabilising instrument of our 
Constitution. It ensures advance on evolutionary lines, and 
reduces the distance separating Conservatives.and Labour so 
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effectively that a change of Government is as little disturbing 
as in the old days when Whigs followed Tories, or Liberals 
followed Conservatives. Labour has to show itself almost 
conservative and respectable to the floating voters, and the 
Conservatives have to induce a belief in their ‘ progressive- 
ness.’ Mr. Jennings leaves the reader with a lively impression 
of the genius of compromise and adaptability possessed by 
the British people. 

In the chapter on financial control we realise once again 
how the bulwark of British constitutional liberty rests on 
mere devices introduced from time to time to remove par- 
ticular grievances. These acts of procedure, in themselves 
seemingly unimportant, have acquired a uniqueness and a 
meaning which exercise a considerable influence on the 
behaviour and outlook of the Member of Parliament, what- 
ever his politics, and indeed this influence spreads over a 
much wider field—it shapes the political instinct of the British 
people and serves to control and direct political events along 
paths of harmonious change. Mr. Jennings had no doubt all 
this in mind when he set out with such industry upon his 
expository task and took care to avoid obtruding his own 
views upon the spectacle of the growth of precedent and 
practice in which Englishmen live and move and have their 
being. 

T. P. CONWELL-EvANS. 


The Machinery of Justice in England, by R. M. Jackson (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 165. net). 


The purpose of this very interesting book is to give an 
account of the working of English public law, a subject 
which, as Dr. Jackson complains, has played, until recently, 
a quite insufficient part in the training of the lawyer. The 
best introduction to the law is, he contends, a study of the 
institutions and environment in which lawyers work. He 
has set out therefore to describe the processes of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction and the cost and manner of their 
administration, and this without overloading his book with 
a mass of superfluous historical erudition. 

An examination of the actual administration of the law 
raises, naturally enough, a number of questions as to how far 
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that administration is effective or stands in need of reform. 
Here Dr. Jackson has much that is of interest to suggest. 
He notes, for example, the decline of enthusiasm for trial by 
jury, hailed by Lord Camden in the eighteenth century as 
‘the foundation of our free constitution.’ It has been 
commonly assumed that the independence of juries served 
in the past as a safeguard against judicial oppression, but 
Dr. Jackson’s examination of Howell’s State Trials shows 
that the findings of eighteenth-century juries in sedition cases 
were, in fact, most capricious. At the present time the whole 
system is widely criticised. Juries are called upon to follow 
long and complicated cases without having before them those 
transcripts of evidence upon which judge and counsel rely. 
They are asked to give positive answers to questions which 
ate often technical and sometimes highly controversial. 
They are required to assess damages though they possess no 
special qualifications to guide their decision, with the result 
that the sums awarded are often quite arbitrary and are 
determined by the composition of the jury in question, which 
may think in terms of thousands where another may think in 
hundreds. Further, the system is far from being representa- 
tive. Jury service is confined to the upper and middle classes, 
whose views and prejudices are not likely to be those of the 
working-class prisoner. This is, of course, even more true 
of the special jury for which a manufacturer in litigation with 
a trades union would probably ask in the expectation that the 
type of person qualified to sit would be more likely to hold 
‘sound ’ views. 

Yet reform in this, as in other directions, is beset with 
difficulties. No single department of state is responsible for 
justice, while under our party system there is little induce- 
ment for any Government to press forward legislation for 
which there is seldom any great popular demand. Nor is it 
likely that substantial reform will come from the Bar, which 
is largely controlled by men who have done well out of the 
existing system and see no good reason to change it. The 
conditions of success in the law are such as to foster indi- 
vidualism, and the successful barrister, and hence judge, is 
not likely to be unduly critical of an order of things which 
has brought him wealth and distinction. Thus there is 
often a serious clash between the ideas of judges and modern 
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social tendencies, for while the common law is, in itself, 
highly individualistic and upholds the liberty of the subject 
to do what he wills with his own, much modern legislation 
is based upon quite contrary assumptions. Yet statutes 
whose express objects have been to interfere with property 
rights, as for example in the interests of slum clearance, have 
been so interpreted as to nullify the intentions of Parliament, 
the courts, in effect, applying a philosophy of individualism 
and Jaissez-faire in a society which has long abandoned that 
philosophy. The result is unfortunate, for, as Dr. Jackson 
puts it, ‘ Social legislation can rarely be comprehended if its 
effects are to be conceived simply as an issue between two 
individuals, an issue which is the centre of the traditional 
common law procedure.’ Criticism such as the above points 
clearly to that very defect in legal education to which Dr. 
Jackson has drawn attention, an undue concentration upon 
legal history as enshrining certain fundamental concepts, 
eternally fixed in the order of nature and an inadequate 
regard to the effect of their application upon individuals and 
society. 
R. N. Carew Hunt. 


Building the Canadian West, by James B. Hedges, Professor of 
American History, Brown University (Macmillan Com- 
pany of New York). 


We Must Be Free, by Leslie Roberts (The Macmillans of 
Canada). 


Professor Hedges is concerned in his book with the land 
and colonisation policies of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The author’s earlier studies of the influence of the railway 
upon the settlement of the North-western States of the 
United States aroused his interest in the rdle played by that 
same agency to the north of the 49th parallel, where in the 
Prairie Provinces approximately one-fifth of the total land 
area alienated by the Dominion Government was granted to 
the Canadian Pacific and its subsidiaries. He has produced a 
work of great interest and importance to those who are 
enthusiastic about Canada’s development, for mistakes and 
disillusionment can only be avoided by a study of the past. 
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Lately Sir Jocelyn Lucas asked in Parliament if the Board of 
Education would ‘endeavour to obtain an extension of 
instruction in the schools on Britain’s work for colonial 
development and on her future responsibilities ? ’ 

This book, which has been written mainly from manu- 
script materials in the archives of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, contains subject-matter for interesting history 
lessons. Who would not be thrilled to learn that a handful 
of men, who had succeeded in converting the bankrupt St. 
Paul and Pacific road in the United States, building it up to 
the Canadian boundary, and negotiating a traffic arrangement 
beyond to Winnepeg, were now to form a syndicate to build 
about 2,000 miles of railway through the Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia to the Pacific in return for a cash 
subsidy of $25,000,000, and a land grant of 25,000,000 acres, 
tax free, and ‘fairly fit for settlement.’ These successful 
business men were George Smith, James Hill, Donald A. 
Smith, R. B. Angus, and John Kennedy—names which are 
now household names in Canada, not to mention the peaks 
in the Rockies named after them. 

The first work of the railway, which was completed in 
five years, in 1885, when Donald Smith (Lord Strathcona) 
drove the last spike in at Craigellachie, in the Rockies, was 
that of colonisation. As in the U.S.A., the onward rush of 
the pioneer and of the railway had gone hand in hand. 
Communities of homesteaders formed at a substantial distance 
from the railway only in the knowledge that where they went, 
the railway would soon follow. Mormons, Mennonites, 
Hungarians, Icelandics, Scandinavians, French, Roumanians, 
were all assisted by the generosity of the C.P.R. to settle on 
the praities. They were attracted by good advertising, by 
financial aid, by advice and by inspectors. The Company 
not only acted as good colonisers in the choice of the right 
type of settler, but they promoted agriculture by research 
into the variety of wheat (Red Fife) best suited to the short 
season of the West, and by the introduction of new farming 
methods and tools. In general the Company was guided ‘ by 
the intelligent selfishness of the prudent business man in 
exploiting its own railway lands,’ but they administered them 
in the interests of a sound development of the country. They 
became an agency of land settlement second in importance 
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only to the Government. After a lapse of fifty-seven years, 
when conditions are changed, and the initial hardships are 
overcome, it is easy to criticise and bewail a waste of national 
resources in the land subsidy terms, but to a young country 
development is essential, and is too often retarded by a 
multitude of counsellors and indecision. Even Leslie Roberts, 
who in We Must Be Free, writing of the bankruptcy of the 
railways since 1920, when the Canadian Exchequer paid the 
losses by buying back a lot of this railway mileage, ‘ So the 
people acquired most of the railways they had helped to 
build, paying considerably more than any privately-owned 
corporate enterprise,’ admits that the crux of the present 
state of affairs lies in the fact that there are not enough people 
to be transported. Perhaps the next era of settlement, which 
is bound to follow the war, will afford a solution. Or may 
not the right answer be that the Empire, acting under a 
Supreme Empire Council, will own all the water, air, and 
land routes, which are the life lines of this Commonwealth 
of Nations? Can we imagine a war without facilities for 
moving goods ? Why hamper our peace problems of renewal 
of trade and re-distribution of populations by the bankruptcy 
of privately owned railways, or leave them to the mercy of 
conflicting political parties ? 

The activities of the C.P.R. to bring people from the 
United States, Great Britain, Northern Europe, and the 
eastern provinces of Canada itself to the West, through agents, 
Settlement Clubs, and by special excursions, were in general 
successful, and, in justice, it should be stated that the land 
subsidy was thus justified. 

In this excellent history of the C.P.R. the author has 
surveyed the whole of the national scene in the Canadian 
West, with a clarity and detail which make it the standard 
work on the subject. 

In We Must Be Free, Leslie Roberts merits from anyone 
who has had years of residence in Canada (like myself) a 
sincete tribute of gratitude that he has the outspoken courage 
to unveil the flagrant infringements on freedom that too often 
mar the fresh adolescence of that young Dominion. 

Inspired evidently by the Quebec Padlock Law against 
Communism (under which anyone suspected of Communistic 
tendencies might without trial be padlocked out of his own 
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offices), the author goes on to survey such shackles on freedom 
as the unemployment question ; the inaccuracy of the Press ; 
the system of politics for spoils and not for service; the 
school system which turns out youth unfit for the two major 
needs of the country, agriculture and development of the 
natural resources; and so on. Since the book was written 
(September 15th, 1939), the Duplessis Ministry responsible 
for the Padlock Law were decisively beaten on October 25th 
in the Quebec election, largely, though not wholly, because 
Duplessis’ criticism of the Government war policy seemed to 
imply an unwillingness to support Great Britain against 
Germany. This defeat is itself evidence that freedom still 
triumphs in Canada. 

And what does ‘ freedom’ imply ? Mr. Roberts himself 
answers ‘the planned State, but that organisation does not 
indicate a movement towards absolutism, or necessitate 
depriving the subject of his liberty.’ What has to be done is 
to organise the State for its tasks. The root of the matter 
lies in a changed machinery for securing democratic responsi- 
bility. So long as the old frontier tradition of office as party 
spoils is maintained, it is difficult to get hold of men of high 
capacity. Salaries are too low, and office is made economically 
attractive too often to the venal type of politician, who is 
tempted to enrich himself through graft. ‘ Anyone entering 
public life immediately becomes vulnerable (to such criticism), 
and he must expect to be labelled rogue, no matter what he 
does, for the simple reason that the citizen has come to 
believe that all men in politics are damaged goods, so far as 
their ethics are concerned.’ Mr. Roberts disagrees cordially 
with these critics. He believes that Canadian public life is as 
honest as the Canadian business life. ‘I believe the average 
politician is as anxious to promote the bien étre of Canada as 
any man outside the arena, as courageous as the average 
citizen engaged in commerce and as good a Canadian as the 
avetage occupant of pulpit or editorial sanctum.’ Had I not 
lived in the Middle West for seven years, and witnessed a 
quarter of a million of private investors’ money ‘ gone west ’ 
(a term I only fully realised the full significance of then) 
through mismanagement, which would not have been 
tolerated in the Old Country—although a Senator was among 
the directors ; had I not seen the moratorium, which benefited 
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the farmers, ruin the real estate companies; had I not heard 
it asked even of a new parson ‘ What does he get out of the 
job ?’, I should not have been able to disagree with Mr. 
Roberts. Perhaps the Middle West is too near the border. 
The reform of the political parties who control policies and 
spending, the reform of lawyers who turn and twist the law 
to their own ends, hinges on the necessity of training for 
leadership in the Canadian democracy. Business calls for 
able and equipped men in public office. Education is free. 
The aim should be that of Plato, whose ideal Republic 
demanded men trained from early youth in the strictest 
intellectual discipline. Who else are fitted to organise a 
planned State, which will be the ‘guardian’ of the 
nation? Should it have been such an outstanding feat 
in Mr. Roberts’ eyes that the present Prime Minister 
insisted that the job and contract hunters stay away from his 
door ? 

I am at one with Mr. Roberts when he states that what 
Canada most needs is a ‘ vision of life.’ The desperate battle 
of man for a livelihood in this new Dominion often obscures 
the fact that ‘ man does not live by bread alone.’ 

In this vast country, with its scattered homesteads, man 
is without public opinion to restrain him. He is tempted to 
get rich quickly, since the criterion of success is the material 
one. Yet, in spite of all the crop of ills existing from the 
very speed with which Canada has formed itself into a 
Dominion, the heart of the people is sound. The immortal 
spirit of man is not something imposed from without by a 
church, a government, or an economic system, but something 
nourished from within the private man, and it is common 
property. I have seen it in the private soldier, the friendly 
neighbour, the generous homesteader, the sympathetic com- 
munity (whose ‘chest’ relieves unemployment), the 
courageous outpost teacher, the hard-working and indomit- 
able farmer, and by these tokens Canada is a democratic 
nation. 

These books should find a place on the shelves of everyone 
interested in the development of Canada, especially to-day 
when we must soon apply ourselves to making the world a 
fitter place for free men. 

KATHLEEN NEWTON. 
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The Fens : The Mediaeval Fenland (125. 6d.) ; The Draining of 
the Fens (215.), by H. C. Darby (Cambridge University 
Press). 


Macaulay has left a very unfavourable picture of the Fens 
and the fenmen, of a ‘ dreary region, covered by vast flights 
of wild-fowl, a half-savage population,’ leading ‘ an amphibi- 
ous life, sometimes wading, and sometimes rowing, from one 
islet of firm ground to another. This account is not wholly 
untrue, says Dr. Darby in his study of The Medieval Fenland 
and The Draining of the Fens, but it seizes on what is peculiar 
about fen-life and describes it as characteristic. - Macaulay 
had good documentation for his picture, from the lives of the 
medieval saints who founded remote monasteries in the 
islands of the Fens, and from a host of chroniclers and local 
writers. A contemporary of St. Guthlac, who founded the 
Abbey of Crowland in the eighth century, describes a district 
of ‘immense marshes, now a black pool of water, now foul 
running streams ... manifold horrors and fears, and the 
loneliness of the wide wilderness.’ The saint is shown in one 
of the plates in these volumes voyaging in a boat with two 
companions ; and that the medieval artist was not altogether 
dependent on fancy is illustrated by a later statement that 
Crowland could only be approached by water, and much the 
same was true of Thorney Abbey. In the middle of the 
eighteenth century, indeed, farmers in the neighbourhood of 
Downham Fen had to row through their orchards to gather 
the fruit from the trees. And throughout the record we read 
of the use of stilts by the inhabitants of Fenland. In the 
fourteenth century there was a boy who went on /igni pedes 
into the marsh to look for ducks’ eggs, and was drowned. 
And Camden in his Britannia tells us of the rude, uncivil and 
envious Upland-men ‘who stalking on high upon stilts, 
apply their minds to grassing, fishing and fowling.’ 

In these last words he gives us an epitome of the Fenland 
occupations, other than agriculture. Reeds and sedges, fish 
and fowl abounded in the Fens. Pike of extraordinary size 
are mentioned in the Middle Ages, besides numerous other 
fish, and above all eels. Hels, indeed, filled many of the uses 
of currency ; debts were frequently paid in them, and rentals 
and tithes defined in terms of thousands of eels, or ‘sticks.’ 
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Hence the medieval payments which went by the name of 
‘ fish-silver.’ Fowling among the vast droves of water-birds, 
particularly duck, mallard and teal, was a characteristic 
occupation of the Fenland. In this region the system of 
decoy by wild birds, first introduced from Holland and of 
which Defoe has left us a lively description, was carried out 
perhaps more extensively than elsewhere in England. As for 
agriculture the silt lands of the Fens were particularly fertile, 
and by the fourteenth century the Fenland is shown to have 
been many times more prosperous than the Upland. The 
massive churches for which the region is famous were no 
accident, but tell a tale of wealth and prosperity based upon 
fertile acres of corn and rich herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep. 

The reason for the formation of the Fens is simple. The 
rivers that now drain into the Wash have gradually cut into 
the chalk which once stretched across it, and the submergence 
of the land has completed their work. The sea gained access 
to the Fenland, which had for its limits the harder rocks 
around. This basin has been gradually filling up by the 
processes of sedimentation, forming beds of peat inland, 
bordered by the silt towards the river mouths. Here and 
there higher and more resistant lands protruded above the 
general level, forming the ‘ islands,’ Ely, March and the rest, 
where the early saints planted their monasteries, fertile spots - 
in the medieval wilderness. Throughout the Middle Ages 
life in the Fens was one long struggle against inundation. 
Individual and collective efforts kept the lands more or less 
drained, ditches scoured and banks built. Then floods would 
come, and once more land go under water, and the battle 
begin again. Not until the time of James I was a compre- 
hensive plan for draining these lands, as against individual 
and isolated efforts, attempted. Here the name of Vermuyden, 
the Dutch engineer, is, of course, outstanding. His work, as 
Dr. Darby shows, was not—could not be—permanent. He 
failed to grasp some essentials of a very complicated problem, 
he was generally unpopular and was distrusted by his col- 
leagues, yet the force of circumstances again and again thrust 
him to the front. Above all, he was blind to the phenomenon 
of the shrinkage of the peat. For as the land was drained the 
drying peat beds shrank, leaving many of the main channels 
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flowing at a higher level than their subsidiary feeders. Along 
the Hundred Foot River, for example, ‘ could Vermuyden’s 
channel have remained at its first height, it would now appear 
as a veritable aqueduct running across a basin of peat ! ’ 
After Vermuyden came the age of the windmills, charac- 
teristic feature of the Fen landscape. They provided the only 
means of clearing the water, but they remained local palliatives 
by which the owner attempted to solve his problem, throwing 
the water from his land, regardless of what damage it might 
do elsewhere, hoping that somehow it would find a passage 
to the sea. So things continued, unsatisfactory, if picturesque, 
until the coming of the steam engine and the modern engineer. 
Here Dr. Darby concludes, leaving the Fenland one of the 
most arable areas in England. ‘ The draining of the Fenland,’ 
he says, ‘is indeed one of the mighty themes in the story of 
Britain.’ He has told the tale in minute detail, with great 
knowledge and evidence of a vast amount of research among 
records and archives of all kinds. Certainly the task need 
never be undertaken again. It is an impressive and solid 
piece of work. Too solid perhaps: paradoxically, these are 


dry pages. 
E. St. Jonn Brooks. 


The Life of Charles James Fox, by Edward Lascelles (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, price 55., pp. 345, with Illustrations). 

This ‘ Life’ of Fox has been republished in Sir Humphrey 
Milford’s attractive popular series, the Oxford Bookshelf. There 
have been several studies on Fox by Trevelyan, Hammond and 
other distinguished historians, but these biographers have been 
concerned mainly with the first half of Fox’s life covering the period 
of his brilliant opposition to the folly of the American War. Mr. 
Lascelles has been anxious to emphasise the later period of opposi- 
tion maintained during the French Revolution and the war that 
followed ; he shows that Fox’s estimate of the so-called revolu- 
tionary movement in this country was sounder than that of Pitt, 
and argues that if no statesman of Fox’s eminence had continued to 
proclaim at a time of panic his faith in liberty and justice and his 
hatred of tyranny and oppression, the claims of democracy might 
have been drawn from constitutional into revolutionary methods in 
the nineteenth century. Mr. Lascelles draws an intimate picture of 
the loose and cynical manners of the times when government 
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remained a privilege of a few Whig and Tory families ; he vividly 
portrays Fox’s magnetic personality inspiring affection and loyalty 
of an unusual kind in spite of the vagaries of his conduct. It is 
strange to find combined in the character of Fox the intellectual 
outlook of a Hampden and the selfish instincts of an incorrigible 
gambler and pleasure seeker. This peculiarity may explain the fact 
that the book does not contain a single reference to the profound 
moral revolution produced on the middle and working classes by. 
the Wesley movement during Fox’s lifetime. Although Fox saw 
more clearly than his contemporaries what lay behind the French 
Revolution he entirely missed the meaning of the evangelical move- 
ment, as a forerunner of political reform and as the main factor 
which decided its evolutionary nature in the new industrial England. 


T. P. ConwEti-Evans. 





